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2 2 for as read bat. 
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24 16 after event a ſemicolon, 
27 12 for of read on. 
37 10 for this read his, 
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CHAP.. L 


JOURNEY TO WESTMORELAND. 
T was in the month of April, when 
Lord Derham, diſguſted at the 
overgrown follies of London, retired 
to enjoy the lovelieſt ſeaſon of the 
year at his country-ſeat, which gives 
the name of Derham-Down, to a 
ſmiling village onthe romantic borders 
of Windermere, | 
vol. I, B Few 
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Few ſpots, perhaps, can boaſt a more 
charming ſituation than Derham-Down, 
the thatched roofs of which meet the 
eye as you gain the brow of a hill, 
in one of the beſt and moſt frequented 
roads which that part of the country 
affords. The gradual deſcent of this 
hill theſe cottages line, and the ſtate 
of neatneſs and repair, which the libe- 
rality of their owner (Lord Derham) 
enables them to diſplay, gives a ſur- 
priſing vivacity to the ſcene, a ſcene 
contraſted by the face of the ſurround- 


ing country, whoſe irregular grandeur is 


coo often gloomy, 


The inhabitants of the village ran 
to their doors, and hailed the good 
Peer's arrival with that unfeigned joy, 
which a proſpect of approaching gaiety, | 
and 
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* the conſequent proſperity of their 


A domeſtic, whoſe head was worn 
bare in his Lordſhip's ſervice, was firſt 
greeted by the ſalutations of old and 
young; nor did the horſe he rode on, 
whoſe muzzle began to diſplay a few 
grey hairs, paſs unſaluted on the ſcore 
of long acquaintance. A peaſant or 
two, who had been helpers in the 
ſtables of Lord Derham, ſeemed to 
hail his ſafe return from ſo * 
a place as London. 


His Lordſhip next approached in 
his travelling carriage, in which was 
compriſed - much timber and much 
ſtate, and which was, according to the 
good old faſhion, drawn by fix long- 

B 2 tailed 
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tailed black horſes: Though it was a 
rainy day he let down the fide glaſſes, 
that he might return the ſalutations of 
his neighbours, which he did with an 
encouraging nod. As to the villagers, 
they. revered every thing about their 
patron ; even the ſingularities of his 
dreſs obtained their reſpect, and they 
ſauled, with 'a mixture of mirth and 
affection, as they ſurveyed his compact 
natural-curled wig, and his Cumberland 
hat, | placed, with a military air, 
on one fide; for Lord Derham had 


commanded a regiment at Minden : 
The efforts of which corps he would 
(perhaps too often) ſay, cauſed Prince 
Ferdinand to exclaim, with more mili- 
tary judgment than prophetic ſpirit, 
t Yoici le beau moment pour la Cavalerie ;” 

| | the 
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the Prince was not certainly like the 
ancients, ſoldier and augur too. 


In the carriage with Lord Derham, 
and in a poſt coach, which followed 
it, were contained his lovely daughter 
and a party of friends, who propoſed 
paſſing ſome time with his Lordſhip at 
the Down, for ſo was his ſeat called. 


As the coach paſſed a neat cottage, 
againſt the thatch of which were refted 
ſome elm planks newly ſawed, a young 
girl bounced out at the door, and 
dropped a low curteſy. Lord Derham 
bade a friend obſerve her, while he 
nodded familiarly, and ſmiled on her. 
The fluſh which exerciſe had given 
to her cheek, when ſhe appeared, deep- 
ened at his Lordſhip's nod, ſhe whiſked 

B 3 round 
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round and vaniſhed from the door. — 


By heavens, exclaimed the gentleman, 
to whom his Lordſhip had addreſſed 


Himſelf, it is a moſt lovely girl! It 
is my little miſtreſs, exclaimed Lord 
Derham; her father fought under me 


at Minden when the Prince. 


The gentleman perceived, to his ſor- 
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row,” that he muſt go through the affair 


at Minden, and fortified himſelf with 


patience, to reward him for which, let 
us bear teſtimony to that correctneſs 
of-taſte which induced him to exclaim, 
that the little girl, who ran out of the 
carpenter's. ſhop, was the moſt lovely 
creature he had ever ſeen, 


F 
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Betſy Braddyl was the daughter of 
à man who had ſerved as ſerjeant un · 
der Lord Derham, and, upon the pro- 
J? | | clamation | 
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_ clamation of the peace before the laſt, 
had retired to his native village, where 
he reſumed the trade to which he was 
originally bred, and lived happy under 
the auſpices of his fellow ſoldier, a 
title with which he would not unfre- 
quently honour Lord Derham, in the 
parlour at the Nag's-Head, near the 
end of the village, to which he repaired 
of an evening, if we may believe Mrs, 
Braddyl, ſomewhat too frequently. 
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CHAP. 1. 


A SKETCH OF THE CARPENTER'S 


DAUGHTER. 


ETSY BRADDYL was at this 
time about fifteen years of age. 
The opening bud of the roſe was not 
half ſo beautiful as Betſy ; her little 
limbs, were ſymmetry combined 
with a native elegance that baffles all 
deſcription. Her perſon was ſo formed, 
and ſo put together, that ſhe could 
not place herſelf in any attitude in 
which ſhe would not have been a 
model for a painter ; and her attitudes 


were continually varied by the vivacity 
of her diſpoſition, for ſhe was hurried 


through | 
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through life by a flow of fpirits, which 
age and adverſity would find it difficult 
to overcome. Activity of body was 
with Betſy as much a pride as a beauty; 
and when ſhe ran up the ſtreets of the 
village without a cap, her dark cheſnut 
hair ſtreaming behind her, her elegant 
ſhoulders thrown back, and her lovely 
neck extended, a poet, not very dull, 
would have ſaid he ſaw Atalanta in 
the Chaſe ; but Ned Sanford, who was 
no more a Poet than love.and nature 
had made him one, would talk as 
ſtrangely, and perhaps as unintelligibly, 
as the divineſt bard on the ſubjeR. 


.I cannot ſee, ſaid Ned, as he was 


ſtanding at no great diſtance from 
Braddyl's cottage to ſee Lord Derham 
* Paſs, what there is in little Bet Braddyl 
B 5 to 
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to attract one ſo. She is not ſo fair 

as Kitty Curd, nor as ſhe ſo handſome 
a-noſe as Peg Peartree, nor ſo black 

an eye as Ruth Levi, nor is ſhe fo. 

handſome altogether as Lucy Lamb, 
and yet hang me if either of them is 
fit to lace her Itays.— Her ſtays have 
got no bone in them, neither,” ſaid. 
Luke Level —Luke, whom, from the 

pertinency of this obſervation, the rea- 
der may have already diſcovered. to 
be no conjurer, was apprentice. to Bets 
| | father, old Braddy], and theſe. words, 
void of ſenſe and meaning, as they 
appeared, ſunk to the ſoul of poor 

Ned, lay rankling there, and poiſoned 

the pleaſure of a long ſpring afternoon; , 

but it is time to finiſh this imperfect. 
Fetch of Betſy. Braddyl. Her com- 
plexion was fair, but not glowing, till 
| illumined. 
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illumined by exerciſe or animation; 
but the former was ſo frequently adopt- 
ed, and the latter ſo wakefully alive, 
that ſhe ſeldom failed to remind you of 
the following beautiful lines: 


—— ** Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheek, and with ſuch ſpiritwrought, 
That one might almoſt think her body thought.“ 


Indeed a more perfect idea of her 
face than thoſe lines afford can ſcarcely 
be conveyed. Intelligence is the grand 
characteriſtic of her variable counte- 
nance. As to her features ſingly her 
eyes are large and expreſſive, their 
colour hazel; her noſe is neither Ro- 
man nor Grecian, but ſuch, that it 
would have loſt part of its beauty had 
it been ſtrictly either; her mouth is 
B. 6 more 
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+more lovely than regular ; her teeth 
are ivory; her lips pouting, red and 
moiſt, and her eye-brows are rather 
large. I think it has been before ob- 
ſerved, that her hair is of a dark 
cheſnut colour; it poſſeſſes rather a 
gentle wave than a regular curl; it 
flows, in the inimitable pride of nature, 
around her ſhoulders, and winds with 
a moſt flattering contraſt over the po- 
liſhed alabaſter of her forehead. 


CHAP 


CHAN HI 


A YOUNG LOVER, WITH SOME HINTS 
ON ETYMOLOGY. 


TED SANFORD was a boy of 
whom the whole pariſh concur- 
red in declaring nothing could be made; 
and, indeed, this might be ſafely pre- 
dicted of him, if the received opinion, 
that a gentleman is fit for nothing, be 
admitted, for as fuch had Ned been 
educated ; in ſhort, he had been a 
drum-boy in his county militia, from 
which poſt he was dilmiſſed at the 
proclamation of the peace, and turned 
adrift with many of his officers (hail 
to 
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to the falutary ſpirit of public œcono- 
my !) unprovided with ſufficient to 
purchaſe the morrow's meal; a wide 
world lay before them, in which they 
were permitted to ſeek their fate, 
vhich many of them ſpeedily found at 
the bar of a court of juſtice. 


Ned Sanford was what the world 
called a handſome lad. He was about 
a year older than Betſy, and his limbs 
gave the promiſe of perfect ſymmetry. 
He had a natural grace in his perſon, 
which probably Monſieur Veſtris would 
be at a loſs to point out; but which 
the late John Mortimer (a name which 
genius ſhall never recall without a 
ſigh) has beſt commented on in his 
various ſketches, A ftriking feature 
uy Ned's perſon (which - procured him 
the- 
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the nick-name of Burley, with as much 
propriety as moſt names can. boaſt) 
was a light-brown head of hair, whoſe 
tendency to curl would not ſuffer it, 
even when longeſt, to reach the collar 
of his jacket. This circumſtance, per- 
haps, we ſhould not have mentioned, 
had it not been partly the cauſe of 
poor Ned's anguiſh, when Luke Level 
mentioned in ſo myſtical a manner the 
bones of Betſy. Braddyl's ſtays. He 
had been told but that morning by a 
girl of the village (need we ſay that as 
a ſoldier he ſtood well with the girls. 2) 
that Betſy Braddyl had laughed at him: . 
among her. female companions. By. 
dint. of a little talent of inſinuation 
which Ned poſſeſſed, he worm'd out 
of the mal cious little tale-bearer the 
whole of Betſy's ſpeech, the pointed 
ridicule 
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ridicule of which was all contained in 
the ſe words, that however they might 
Hugh at Burley's head of hair, it had 
at leaſt this good effect, that it ſhewed 
the handſomeſt and whiteſt neck in the 
whole village.“ The reader, who can- 
not gueſs what a warm gaſh this ſpeech 
conveyed to the heart of poor Ned, 
and with what a double degree of cold 
Luke Level's obſervations ſhed its. 
congealing influence over it, will pro- 
bably, as it will certainly be moſt pru- 
dent in him to do, throw up the book 
at this page, and proceed no farther. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with a 
word of advice to thoſe etymologiſts, 
who may be induced to puzzle their 
brains for the relation. between the 
cauſe and effect of Ned's nick-name. 
6 When 
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When they have proceeded, with as 
much ſucceſs in this as in their various 
other reſearches, the followin g hint 
may, perhaps, aſſiſt them. A boy of $ 
the pariſh, with a vein of rhyming in 
him, which, luckily for his aſſociates, 
as yet lay dormant, in alluſion to Ned's 
locks, called him Curley Burley, and 
the ears of the ſurrounding audience 
were more tickled with the laſt word 


than the firſt, 
+ 4 
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CHAP. IV. 
A MORNING SCENE. 


HE fame fun (it is for the in- 

formation of perſons of faſhion 
that I mention this) the ſame ſun 
which peeped under the thatch of Brad- 
dyl's cottage, to ſteal a glance at the 
beautiful Betſy through a diminutive 
caſement, whoſe 


«« Scanty pane the riſing ray 
On the white wall in diamonds threw,” 


And diſcovered (notwithſtanding a few 
flowers, in a broken tea pot, which 
nearly overſhadowed the window) her 

ſnowy 
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ſnowy arm ſtretched over à dowlas 
ſheet, ; her eye-lids cloſed, and her roſy 
lips juſt ſufficiently parted to reveal 
the range of pearls between them ; 
that amorous ſun who bade two ſpar- 
rows twitter at her window, that he 
might kiſs her opening eyes, went 
round, about an hour afterward, to 
ſhed a ſoftened ray through the blue 
ſattin curtain of Miſs Derham's cham- 
ber, which occupied a more i ſouthern 
aſpect at the Down. 

. . Miſs Derham hailed the welcome 
viſitor, for ſhe had been ſome time 
awake, and rang for her woman. — 
Mrs. Fitchet appeared, and the morn- 
ing toilet began. A taſte perfectly 
formed, and a judgment chaſtely cor- 
rect, which adorned the mind of Miſs 
Derham, 
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Derham, diſplayed themſelves even in 
the ornaments of her perſon ; and 

| ſuch was the ſimple elegance which 
graced the finiſhed toils of Mrs. 
Fitchet, that, m contemplating the 
dreſs of her Lady, the mind was art- 
fully withdrawn from reflecting on the 
beauties it concealed, or, if it ſtrayed 

to them, it was compelled to admit an 
apology in the exertion of a fancy 
which is the gift of but few. Among 
the few who poſſeſs it, thoſe women, 
who are fortunate enough to add to 
-a lovely form, the extraneous advan- 
tages of | exalted rank, and affluent 
fortune, are alone enabled to diſplay 
it: It is called faſhion, and is that at- 
tribute by their fruitleſs attempts to 
attain which the females of an inferior 
order render themſelves ſo con ſpicuous, 
5 ſeldom 
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ſeldom to the advantage even of thoſe 
on whom nature has beſtowed the moſt 
ſeducing charms; for nature claims the 
diſplay of her own gifts ; it is from 
her we muſt learn what will moſt adorn 
the beauty ſhe beſtows; it is from her 
we do learn, that the moſt ſimple or- 
naments are the moſt becoming, and 
that ſhe cannot, by her utmoſt exerti- 
ons, beſtow a form, from which art 
miſapplied may not detract. 


In the breakfaſt parlour, to which 
ſhe was ſpeedily ſummoned, ſhe found 
her father. The good old Peer aroſe 
at her entrance, his eye gliſtening with 
pleaſure, placed her at the tea table, 
and himſelf occupied a chair by her 
ſide. They had been ſeated there 
about five minutes, when Sir Harry 
Sapworth, 
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Sapworth, the gentleman to whom 
Lord Derham had addreſſed himſelf 
in the coach, upon the appearance of 
Betſy Braddyl, found himſelf releaſed 
from the hands of his valet, and joined 
them. Lord Derham rallied him upon 
his early riſing. 


« Your Lordſhip cannot conceive 
how much I like it,” ſaid Sir Harry, 
with a yawn, which his politeneſs in 


vain ſtruggled to ſuppreſs ; C but it is 


impoſſible in town, unleſs one would 
tive like a hermit. We dine fo late 
now, one could never get through the 
morning; it would be inſupportable.“ 
He pauſed for a moment, then turning 
to Miſs Derham, with a ſmile, well 
calculated to diſplay his teeth You 
are a famous farrier I know,” ſaid he; 
« what 
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« what is good for a ſand-crack ?” 
An addreſs ſo familiar, and on ſuch a 
ſubject to an elegant young woman, 
would have alarmed the critics in po- 
liteneſs of the laſt age, and they would 
have pronounced the man from whom 
it proceeded an ill-bred clown. Sir 
Harry, however, was a man of faſhion: 
But how would the alarms, of theſe 
gentlemen have increaſed if they had 
heard Miſs Derham (ſuch as ſhe has 
been deſcribed) anſwer with infinite 
good humour, and ſome degree of ſci- 
ence on the ſubject ? Indeed, if this 
lovely girl had a fault, it was her ex- 
treme attachment to the generous ani- 
mal, whoſe diſorder had been the ſub- 
ject of Sir Harry's addreſs, an attach 
ment ariſing from her ſkill, in riding, 
and 
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and the pleaſure ſhe took in that exer- 
cue. 


Sir Harry had juſt heard from his 
groom, who always attended his levee, 
that the favourite of a ſet of greys, 
which he had ſent to the Down on 

the preceding day with his phaeton, 
had fallen lame, and that his lameneſs 
proceeded from a fſfand-crack. This 
was a ſubject of importance to a man 
whoſe life was paſſed in an indolence 
at once ſo faſhionable and uncomforta- 
ble, that any circumſtance, even attend- 
ed by a loſs, became a bleſling, if it 
was of conſequence enough to gain 
his attention. Nor was the good old 
Peer unconcerned in this event he had 

formed himſelf in the manage, when - 
a young man, under that prodigy of 
health 
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health, ſpirits, wit and politeneſs, at 
eighty-five, Sir Sidney Meadows. — 
He was a ſtickler for old Markham's 
Maſterpiece, and a long diſpute en- 
ſued between him and Sir Harry on 
the comparative merits of this quaint 
old writer, and the deciſive Mr. Tap- 
lin, which ended in the whole party's 
adjourning to the ſtable as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was concluded, to conſult 
on the caſe of the poor grey. 
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. 


TWO SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


N conſequence of a certain portion 
of fancy, which had at an early 
period of his life led him to the gay 
and unſettled life of a drum- boy, and 
of gentlemanly principles imbibed in 
that ſituation which inclined him a lit- 
tle to diſſipation, though Ned Sanford 


was called a good handy lad, he was 


well-ſkilled in no one craft ; his occu- 
pations, therefore were various, and his 
means of ſubſiſtence uncertain. 


It was on the approach of noon that 
Ned, who happened to be unemployed, 
6 ſtrolled 
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ſtrolled down to Braddyl's cottage, half 
inclined to quarrel with Betſy, and half 
inclined to kneel at her feet, and aſk 
forgiveneſs for that intention, which as 


yet lay concealed in his own boſom. 


He found her in a ſmall incloſure 
by the ſide of the road, in which was 
placed old Braddyl's ſaw-pit. She 
was ſitting on ſome deal planks, and 
was playing with her little brother, a 
beautiful child, about two years old. 
Ned ſeated himſelf at the farther end 
of the planks of which Betſy fat, and 
his eyes were involuntarily fixed on 
her ſtays; they embraced a ſhape fo 
lovely, that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced Luke's obſervation was true, 
and it tormented him more than ever. 
C2 « What, 
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« What, no work to-day, Ned ?” 
He folded his arms: “ Idle, idle, Ned!” 
Ned ſighed, took up a chiſſel which 
lay near him, and fell to work on the 
plank.—I hate to ſee you ſo.” —“ I 
know you hate me, Miſs, and I ſhall 
go.“ — Stay, Ned, I hate to ſee you 
idle. What will you do by and by? 
Hark how Luke 1s hammering. Ah, 
Ned ! he will be a rich man, while 


—,"—©< He is happy now,” 


you 
cried Ned, almoſt choaking, © and 
whether he will ever be rich ——,” 
« He is making a box for me, ſhall I 
call him to ſhew it you?“ —“ Stay, 
Miſs Betſy Braddyl,“ cried Ned, with 
a vaſt deal of dignity, do not call 
him here; it may be —. I do not 
chuſe to ſee him juſt now. Go to him, 
pray Madam; do not let me interrupt 

you.“ 
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you.” —© Why, what is Luke Level 
to me, Ned?“ “ Every thing, I am 
afraid,” cried Ned, with anguiſh ; 
« but what have I to do with that !” 
Betſy ſtole the chiſſel from Ned's 
hand, and leered in his face. He turned 
from her angrily.—“ Go to Ned, and 
kiſs him,” cried Betſy to the child. 
The boy ran between Ned's knees, 
and held up its little cherub's face to 
be kiſſed; but Ned turned his head 
aſide. — * 1ll-natured boy !” cried 
Betſy ; come here, my dear, and be 
kiſſed.” A dead filence reigned for 
about five minutes, when Betſy fliding 
the chiſſel along her hand, ſuddenly 
ſnrieked out, © Ah, heavens ! my fin- 
ger!” Ned ſtarted, wildly, and was 
on his knees before her as quick as 
thought: Which finger, Betſy * 

C3 « Neither,” 
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“Neither, replied Betſy, laughing 
faintly. Ah, Ned! Ned!“ He de- 
voured her hand, on which, however, 


he perceived no wound, with kiſſes. 
C You would not kiſs this little ——.” 


Ned ſeized the boy, and kiſſed him 
with tranſport, and what is ſingular, 
Betſy caught the boy out of Ned's 
arms,- and, with her eyes fixed on Ned 
the whole time, half ſtifled him with 
careſſes.—< Let Luke come now if 


he will, cried Ned.” — © I hate the 


formal fool,” ſaid Betſy. At this in- 


ſtant they were alarmed by the beat of 
a drum, | | 


At this beloved ſound Ned Sanford 
flew like lightening towards the place 
whence he judged it to proceed : Betſy 


followed him to the door of the cot- 


tage, 
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tage, and, looking down the hill on 
which the village ſtands, ſhe perceived 
a cloud of duſt, through which the 
gleamings of arms in the ſun convin- 
ced her that it was too late to call Ned 
back, who had run, like a lapwing, 
towards them. Some pioneers had 
now aſcended the Hill, and as ſhe con- 
templated the formidable air which the 
furred caps, knap-ſacks, and working- 
tools, gave them, and to which a long 
march, in a warm duſty day, had not 
a little contributed. She heard her 
father's voice cloſe to her ear, for the 
drum had drawn him from the ſawing 
a plank which he found he muſt either 
ſpoil or quit. Betſy, cried he, in a 
military accent, © Look to your left.” 
She did fo, and ſaw my Lord Derham, 
his daughter, and the party which 

C 4 he 
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he had the day before brought down 
with him. She paid her compliments 
to her reſpected patrons ſomewhat 
haſtily, for on the other ſide were two 
irreſiſtible objects, the ſoldiers and Ned 
Sanford, who had taken his poſt a little 
below her. 

Almoſt half the files had paſſed Ned, 
when Betſy perceived him aſſume a 
more haughty mien than ſhe had ever 
beheld in him before. He threw back 
his ſhoulders, ſwelling out his cheſt, 
and ſeemed, for the firſt time, to ſtudy 
an attitude ; as the colours approached 
him, he raiſed his hand gracefully to 
take off a little bit of a ſcarlet cloth 
foraging cap, which had formerly been 
intire, and which, when in that ſtate, 
he had worn as a drum-boy, and 
leaving his curled head uncovered, eyed 

| the 
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the colours as they waved by him with a 
firm but reſpectful air. Betſy, who 
was loſt in ſurpriſe, mixed with ſome 
little pleaſure (for Ned's attitude, mo- 
delled by the hand of enthuſiaſm, 
Joined to a certain animation of aſpect, 
rendered him at that moment a very 
intereſting figure). only withdrew her 
eyes from Ned to ſteal a glance at the 
furrounding company, and diſcover 
whether they united with her in admi- 


ration of Ned's manceuvre, the motive. 

to which ſhe had not developed, when 

ſhe perceived Lord Derham, who ſtood 

a little in the front of the reſt of the com- 

pany, bare-headed, at the approach ot the 

colours, and her father, who had formed 

up in the rear of hisold commander, with 

a countenance which expreſſed an anxiety 7 

to take off the hat which he had not 
C5 on, 
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on, for unluckily he had come without 
one. 


Ned Sanford's behaviour had not 
paſſed unnoticed by the commanding 
officer, who had quitted his poſt upon 
perceiving Lord Derham, and ſtood 
to view the files as they paſſed. He 
aſked Ned his name, threw a ſhilling 
to him as he paſſed, and approached 
Lord Derham and his party. This 
officer, whoſe hand Lord Derham 
graſped with warmth, and who accoſted 
his Lordſhip with reſpectful affection, 
was diſtinguiſhed from his ſoldiers by 
nothing ſo much as ſuperior grace and 
elegance of form ;. for his dreſs was. 
the ſame as their own, except that his 
coat was wrought 1n a finer loom, and: 
that he had no knapſack at his back. 

6 Though 
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duſt of Gee 11 it might 


have added to his military appearance, 
had not exactly qualified him to ſhine 
in a party where the toilet had diſ- 


played its utmoſt efforts. Sir Harry 
Sapſworth, who had been a king's. 
| page, whiſpered to Mifs Derham, “ is 
1 tnis your colonel?ꝰ When Lord Der- 
ham introduced him, Sir Harry threw 
off his round hat, drew his heels to- 
gether, bowed ſlightly, and, turning 
| | round, put his foot on a rail, and, 
calling to Betſy Braddyl, Here, 
child,” bade her tie an enormous bunch 
of ribbands which. covered his ſhoe.. 
As ſhe ſtooped to do this the young 


Baronet ſurveyed her: © Are not you, 
C 6. aid 
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ſaid he, © the little girl whom I ſaw 
as we paſſed through the village?“ 
To this wiſe queſtion Betſy anſwered, 
with a curteſy and a bluſh, « I do not 
know, Sir.” —“ You are deviliſh pret- 
ty, my dear,” returned Sir Harry ; 
you muſt come and live with me.” 
« If my father pleaſes, Sir,” faid 
Betſy. - Sir Harry ſmiled at this young 
creature's extreme folly, and nothing 
will probably more ſtrongly prove the 
trite poſition, that laughter ĩs the effect 
of conſcious ſuperiority, than the Ba- 
ronet's ſmile on this occaſion. 


Sir Harry Sapſworth had been, as 
has been ſaid before, one of the king's 
pages, and became, at a very early 
period of his life, happily convinced, 
that nothing but vulgarity of manners, 

and. 
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and weakneſs of mind, were to be 
found out of the pale of the royal 
| houſhold. He was, fortunately for his 
progreſs in the attainment of perſonal 
accompliſhments, taken from ſchool 
before the united efforts of his maſ- 
ters could encumber his memory with 
any dead or living language, or give 
it the ſlighteſt bent towards the labo- 
rious operation of thinking. This 
confidential friend, however, and Iris 
groom, both equal judges of the mat- 
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ter, declare he writes a good letter, 
and the latter has often obſerved, with 
| an emphatic nod, © that he ſpells 
pretty well.” At the academy of 


; Leige, in Germany, he acquired his 
French and Italian. Upon quitting 
= the houſhold he obtained a commiſſion 
N in, the foot guards, which, however, 

| he 
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be relinquiſhed in conſequence of the 
ſevere duty which has for ſome years 
taken place at the Bank of England; 
« that execrable joſtle through the 
throngs of mechanics, the vile ſitua- 


tion when. one arrives at it! Why do F 
they not ſend. a marching regiment ? | 


The women always detect me when. 
I return from. that deteſtable duty !” 
Thus were his ideas on the ſubject 
conveyed, and he ſoon ſold out. ö 


His lucky eſcape from ſchool at ſo | 
early a period, enabled him to beſtow 
much ſerious reflection on the leſſons. 


of his dancing-maſter, and, as he was. 


well-formed, he ſoon became a fa- | 

vourite ſcholar. Nor did Hall, who 

certainly underſtands the art he pro- 

feſſes, deny that he rode well. With. 
theſe: 


n 
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theſe accompliſhments Sir Harry poſ- 
ſeſſes a handſome face, and a counte- 
nance in general far from unintelligent.. 
This, added to the care which his 
taylor and valet de chambre take of his 
perſon, for he never pulls on a ſtock- 
ing without the aid of the latter, render 
him an object of attention wherever 
he appears. He has acquired, by a. 
run through life unchecked by adver- 
ſity, an eaſe of behaviour rather bor-- 
dering upon inſolence, which, however, 
he knows how to blend with the mild. 


manners adopted by the moſt poliſhed. 


ſocieties in the kingdom, to which he 
has always a ready admiſſion ; and. 
ſuch is the effect of thoſe manners, 
united with perſonal accompliſhments, 
that Sir Harry Sapſworth is, when he 
wiſhes. to be ſo, ſpecious, impoſing and. 

agreeable; 
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agreeable, and paſſes through life with 
fuch talents as have been delineated, 
for an intelligent, ſenſible young man. 


CU S9-A FP. VI. 


HALF AN HOUR AFTER DINNER, 


HE doth was removed from | 
Lord Derham's table, when the 
converfation turned on ſome of the 


accidents of the day. Lord Derham 
aſked Sir Harry what he thought of 
his young ſoldier.—< Colonel Wal- 
ſingham, my Lord, is a relation of 


yours.” —< A diſtant one. J have 


had. 
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had the honour of being in his com- 
pany before ; his talents as a ſoldier,” 
« He is a ſoldier of fortune,” cried 
Lord Derham, “ and his talents muſt 
be reſpectable to have attained for him 
the rank he poſſeſſes already.“ Cer- 


tainly, my Lord, but there is, about 


theſe men of ſervice, a certain want of 
that elegance, which a man of faſh- 
ion. What think you, Bab ?” — 
ſaid Lord Derham, turning to his 
daughter :— I agree with Sir Harry, 
Sir ; I thought my couſin to-day a little 
too much of the ſoldier.” —* And 
this is a ſoldier's daughter too, Bab!“ 
A ſervant now announced Col. Wal- 
ſingham, who had accepted an invita- 
tion from Lord Derham to make the 
Down his quarters while in that coun- 
try, Col, Walſingham entered, in a 
riding 
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riding dreſs, and his appearance bore 
ſo much faſhi>n in it, that Miſc Der- 
ham immediately whiſpered to her 
father, that ſhe retracted her opinion, 
and Sir Harry ſat filent and abſorbed 


in thought. The old Peer got into a 


military line of converſation, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated efforts of Sir 
Harry to interrupt it, who perceived 
that he was conveying the whole com- 


pany apace towards Minden, 


I met with nothing, ſaid Col. Wal- 
fingham, which gave me ſo much 
pleaſure as the conduct of a young raſ- 
cal as I entered your village, my Lord, 
a handſome curl-headed lad. —<* His 
ſaluting your colours, you mean,” — 
« I do.“ J obſerved him too; it 
pleaſed me, Who 1s that boy, Bab ? 

You 
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You know, for I ſee him frequently 


about Braddyl's, an old ſergeant of 


mine, Walſingham.”— Now for Min- 
den, ſighed Sir Harry, but he ſighed 
inwardly. —-< His name is Sanford, 


Sir; he is a great favourite with my. 


little girl.” —© He is a good boy then, 
1 hope,” cried the Peer; «© I would 
not for the world have any thing hap- 
pen to that girl.” — The carpenter's 
girl!“ exclaimed Sir Harry, ſtarting 
from a reverie, © the ſame.” —© In- 
deed, Sir, I know nothing of the 
boy,” ſaid Miſs Derham ; © but that he 
has the character of an idle lad. He 
is clever, I believe, for my little friend 
ſhewed me ſome verſes which he had 
written on her the other day, which — 
« Verſes!” exclaimed Lord Derham; 
why, the boy I mean is a common la- 

bourer,” 


9. 
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bourer.” —<© That circumſtance, my 
Lord, excited my curioſity, and I un- 
derſtood that Mr. Hope, our laſt 
curate, met with him by accident, 
when an infant, and, pleaſed with 
marks of genius in the child, took him 
home, and beſtowed ſome labour on 
his education ; but died without being 
able to provide for him, at which 
time the boy inliſted in the militia.”* | 


ce Tf heisa poet,” cried Col. Wal- 
fingham, ſmiling, © let the girl fly him! 
He bears about him a taliſman againſt 
competency : Starve with him ſhe may; 
but as to living, as Jeremy ſays, even 
the life of a new play, it is impoſſible !” 
a Why, Walfingham,” cried Lord 
Derham, you write yourſelf,” “ If 
I do, my Lord, I hope, among other 
follies 
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follies which are the portion of man, 
I am wiſe enough to conceal it.” — 
« You wrote when a boy, I am ſure,” 
faid Miſs Derham; © you are ſure of 
that, are you, Bab?“ cried the old 
Peer, ſmiling: * Your health, my 
dear; but why bluſh ſo ?? This ob- 
ſervation only ſerved to heightena vivid 
glow which ſuffuſed the lovely ani- 
mated countenance of Miſs Derham. 
Col. Walſingham looked grave, and 
Sir Harry, withdrawing his attention 
from a new tooth-pick caſe, fixed his 
eyes on Miſs Derham, and laughed. 
'The men were now left to themſelves, 
and a ſummons to tea ſoon put an 
end to the converſation; for Lord 
Derham did not carry the faſhions of the 
metropolis into the heart of Weſtmore- 
land ; and, indeed, he poſſeſſed a ſoul 

tOO 
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too ſeelingly alive to the beauties of 


nature to permit a ſingle charm to 
eſcape him, through a ridiculous ſub- 
miſſion to what the world calls faſhion- 
able hours. 


We will now leave the reader to 
muſe on the bluſh which tinged the 
cheek of Miſs Derham, on which he 
muſt muſe, without a guide, till we 

have leiſure to lend him a clue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT: vs 


A VISIT TO A COTTAGE, 


LITTLE round three-leg'd deal 
table had been, for ſome time, 
removed from beneath an apple-tree 
in full bloſſom, where the mildneſs of 
the evening had invited Mrs. Braddyl 
to prepare her tea equipage, and the 
beſt tea cups, which were a little big- 


ger than an acorn, had again fallen in, 
as Braddyl would facetiouſly ſay, to 
their ranks over the parlour chimney- 
piece, from which place they had been 
drawn out ready in caſe of a ſurpriſe, 
for the ſagacity of Mrs. Braddyl fore- 

told 
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told a ſpeedy viſit from Mrs, Fitchet, 
Miſs Derham's woman. 


They had, however, reſumed their 
' Poſts on the mantle-piece ; Braddyl 
was, to ſpeak technically, ſawing a piece 
of tough bacon with a bad knife, and 
Betſy, a little coxcomb, was putting 
her hair in papers for the night, when 
in failed Mrs. Fitchet, -on an after- 
noon's viſit —< Let me diſturb nobo- 
dy,” cried the accommodating Fitchet; 
ce I do inſiſt upon diſturbing nobody,” 
which little ſpeech ſhe had conned on 
her road from the Down, from a con- 
viction that ſhe ſhould juſt be in time 
to diſturb every body. Lord a mer- 
cy, Mr. Braddyl, what not done dinner 
yet !'—< Dinner, Madam! Why, 
it cannot be your ſupper, ſure ! Well, 

| „ 
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I am ſo uſed to faſhionable hours 
am ſure, Ma'am you are going to be 


ceremonious, and if you do we muſt 
leave the houſe; muſt not we, Mr. 
Black ? This is Mr. Black, Sir Harry's 
gentleman.” . 


Mr. Black made his bow, and Mrs. 
Braddyl declared, that, though Mr. 
Braddyl was an early man, ſhe herſelf 
had not yet drank tea. In conſequence 
of this, the little cups were again diſ- 
lodged from their poſt, and the ope- 
ration of tea-making reſumed, 


« If Ned Sanford was here he could 
fetch us ſome water,” cried Mrs, Brad- 


dyl, for ſhe was not ſo deſtitute of 
taſte as to make tea for ſuch a party * 
with pump- water. Where can Ned 

VOL. I. D be?“ 
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be?” cried Betſy, © I am ſure I have 
not ſeen him ſince morning: “ And 
Luke Level too,” cried Braddyl, © he 
has not been at work this afternoon.” 
I gave him leave, my dear,” cried 
Mrs. Braddyl, primming up her 
mouth, to go to meeting, for Luke 
was one of thoſe people called Qua- 
kers.—< At Marſtow, mother?“ cried 
Betſy.— Yes, child.” —* Then, I 
dare ſay, he and Ned will meet; for 1 
will lay my life he is gone there with 
the ſoldiers who went by to-day.” — 
ce Ned is a good boy,” cried old Brad- 
dyl; © if you had ſeen him ſalute the 
colours to-day “ A fiddle for your 
colours,” cried Mrs. Fitchet ; there- is 
the Colonel at our houſe ro-day,. and 
Mr. Black tells me they have been 
talking of nothing elſe.” — “ What 
Colonel, 
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Colonel, pray Ma'am ?” — © Colonel 
Walſingham.”-—*<* What maſter Wal- 
fingham, that ſweet boy, who uſed to 
be here ſo much; is he grown a Co- 
lonel'?”—< He is all that, to be ſure, 
Ma'am.”—& Pray, Ma'am, when he 
was a boy, I thought he uſed to keep 
company with our ſweet Lady—your 
young Lady, Mrs. Fitchet.“ “ My 
young—oh, heavens ! a Colonel, no, 
not if he were a Captain, I aſſure you. 
Oh] impudence—I aſſure you—no, ri- 
diculous. Indeed, I have ſometimes 
thought of ſetting my cap at the Colo- 
nel, ha! ha! han't I, Mr. Black?“ 
ce I will tell you what, Mrs. Fitchet,” 
cried Braddyl, coming forward, «© A 
Colonel in the army is a fit huſband 
for a queen !” 


D-2 Mr. 
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Mr. Black, who, among other per- 
fections, was a complete modern phi- 
loſopher, then took up the converſa- 
tion: © Excuſe me, Mr. Braddyl, for 
venturing to differ from you on a 
ſubject which you ſhould be more cog- 
nizable than me, becauſe you are more 
acquainted on it ; but what is a Colo- 
nel ? He 1s little more than a ſoldier, 
being of the ſpecious of the ſoldier.— 
Give me leave, Mr. Braddyl : Why 
then, as I ſaid before, of what uſe is a 
ſoldier in ſociety, I aſk ?—that is all 
I want—of what uſe ? Becauſe, is it 
not ſhocking to the humanity of human 
nature, that a man for ſix pence a day 
ſhould be compelled, voluntarily, to 
cut a thouſand throats—all his fellow 
creatures, and ſhould be obliged to be 
flogged to do fo againſt the liberty of 

the 
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the ſubject, and the conſtitution of 
England.” 


This harangue (the fate of many 


ſimilar ones) was applauded to the 
ſkies by the Ladies. Mrs. Braddyl de- 
clared, © that it was the moſt ſenſible 
ſpeech ſhe had ever heard :” — But 
Braddyl continued ignorantly obſtinate, 
and turned off, ſaying, © that for all that 
he believed we ſhould not enjoy the 
bleſſings of life in peace, if it were 
not for ſoldiers and diſcipline.” —< Mr. 
Black has ſaid right,” ſaid Mrs. Fitchet, 
te becauſe all the world knows that the 
Baron Knight, his maſter, is to have 
my young Lady.“ 


At this period Luke Level arrived 
from the meeting at Marſton, when 
D 3 Betſy, 
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Betſy, with an eagerneſs not unnoticed 
by Mr. Black (for his eyes were ſeldom 
withdrawn from this lovely girl) in- 
quired were Ned was. Thee knoweſt 
equally well with me,“ replied Luke; 
« I ſaw him at Marſton, but quitted 
him, becauſe I judged, from his live- 
lineſs, that he had been drinking. 
When IT came away he was bidden to 
ſupper by ſome of thoſe thee termeſt 
drummers in what they call the regi- 
ment, and I do not imagine thee wilt 
ſee him again, this, I know not how 
long,” 


At this account poor Betſy's eyes 
were filled with tears, which ſhe ſtrove 
a thouſand ways to diſguiſe. Her 
confuſion was increaſed by the facetious 
remarks of Mr. Black, who, at length, 

with 
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with Mrs. Fitchet, retired, as did our 
poor little girl ſoon after, to a mattraſs, 
the hardneſs of which (though ſhe had 
been long indebted to it for the firm 
couteur and elaſtic poliſh of her lovely 
limbs) ſhe now, for the firſt time, per- 
ceived ; and it was near morning before 
ſhe taſted the ſweet and refreſhing ſleep 
which glowing health, and an unſpot- 
ted mind, had ever before procured 
her. 
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CHAF. VIII. 


COLONEL WALSINGHAM SETS OUT ON 


A VISIT TO A FRIEND. 


OLONEL Walſingham, who had 

now taken up his quarters with 
Lord Derham, was deſcended from 
the younger branch of a very ancient 
houſe, His father (the Hon. Sidney 
Walſingham) died a major-general in 
the ſervice, at a very early period of 
life, and left his ſon heir to little more 
than his name andvirtues. Lord Der- 
ham, who was a diſtant relation, was 
appointed guardian to young Sidney, 
whoſe ſcanty inheritance felt no dimi- 


nution in the courſe of his education, 
which, 
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which, notwithſtanding, was ſuch, as 
very few men of rank can boaſt; for 
Lord Derham had convinced him- 
ſelf with that ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
which a warm attachment to a military 
life frequently creates, that a ſoldier 
ſhould be all accompliſhed.” —< Be,” 
would he cry to Sidney, whoſe free- 
dom of manners, united to an inge- 
nuous countenance and elegant form, 
even when a boy very much endeared 
him to this worthy patron, © be but 
half as great a man as your illuſtrious. 
anceſtor, Sir Philip, and you will be 
all which that noble fellow, your father, 
would have wiſhed you; my duty will 
then be done.” 


Sanguine as Lord Derham's wiſhes 
might have been, the progreſs of young 
Ds Walſingham 
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Walſingham in thoſe attainments, which 
enlarge the mind and form the perſon, 
did not deceive them. With a ſoul 
active and penetrating, he had, per- 
haps, a greater ſhare of a certain uſe- 
leſs ingredient, called imagination, than 
2 prudent.man would approve ; but as 
this quality is never unaccompanied 
with ambition (for we never build a 
caſtle but in hopes of inhabiting it) 
when his judgment was ripened by 
age, and that experience, which, in 
complying an eager deſire to know 
mankind, he could not fail to acquire, 
he, perhaps, owed much of his ſucceſs 
in life to it. 


Lord Derham had now the ſatisfac- 
tion to fee united, in his young friend, 
two characters which were moſt dear 

10. 
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to him—the ſoldier and the gentleman. 
His conduct, during ſome yea:s of 
dangerous and harraſſing ſervice, had 
obtained for him a rank to which his 
age ſeemed ſcarcely to intitle him. He 
had applied a mind, ſuch as has been 
deſcribed, to the attainment of general, 
as well as profeſſional, information. 
Poſſeſſed of a very fine perſon, he had 
given to it an uncommon portion of 
grace, by his ambition to excel in thoſe 
exerciſes which at once contribute to 
form and embelliſh the limbs. To this 
he united the eaſe of a man of faſhion, 
acquired from an early initiation into 
the moſt brilliant circles this deport- 
ment had in it: however (particularly 
when employed in his profeſſion, in 
which he was an enthuſiaſt) a fire, 
which was often miſtaken for haughti- 

D 6. neſs: 
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neſs, till the mildneſs of his addreſs 


undeceived. That he poſſeſſed a great 


ſhare of pride is certain; but it was 
that. pride, which is the beſt friend of 
man, which ſwells at the view of a 
dirty or mean action, and rejects, with 
contempt, the proffer of wealth, which 
would fate the rapacity of an eaſtern 
plunderer, if it muſt be purchaſed by 
the ſlighteſt deviation from the cha- 


racter of a gentleman. 


Beſides Lord Derham, Col. Wal- 
fingham found another brother officer, 
ſettled in that part of the country. 
Capt. Wharton had ſerved with him 
during ſeveral campaigns; but his 


regiment (a new one) having been. 
reduced before the final concluſion of 
the peace, Wharton had converted his 

ſword 
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fword into a plough-ſhare, and retired 
upon little more than his half-pay into 
Weſtmoreland, where he applied him- 
ſelf to the cultivation of a ſmall parcel 
of land, the only remains of a decent 
fortune, which a liberal diſpoſition— 
fome little love of pleafure—and an 
anxiety to redreſs the rigours of a cam- 
paign among his fellow ſoldiers, had: 
left him. During a time of ſervice 
every man's heart and purſe are open. 
Mutual danger and mutual recreation,, 
after danger, are, probably, the ſweeteſt 
and. ſtrongeſt ties which the mind of 
man owns. Wharton's money flew,, 
and when, at the concluſion. of the 
war, he found his friends unable to 
pay him, he ſmiled at his loſs, and 
burnt his ſecurities. 


A 
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A fimilarity of character and talents 
nearly congenial cemented a ftri& 
union, which firſt took place in Ame- 
rica, between Wharton and Col. Wal- 
fingham, who, on his arrival in Weſt- 
moreland, ſcarcely looked with more 
pleaſure on the hope of embracing 
Lord Derham, and ſeeing, after a long 
abſence, a family ſo juſtly dear to him, 
than in the proſpect of talking over 
old tales with Wharton. 


Full of this idea, the firſt moment he 
cCould ſteel from the affectionate atten- 
tion of Lord Derham, he dedicated to- 
call on his friend. As he rode through 
the village with this intent, he ſaw Miſs 
Derham's horſes and ſervant at the 
door of Braddyl's cottage. He com- 
mitted his own. horſe to the care of 
his 
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his groom, and went in. Mr. Wal- 
fingham ! exclaimed Miſs Derham.— 
Ah, Miſs Derham ! cried he, I find 
there is no reclaiming you; you will 
remain as unfaſhionable as I once knew 
you. Suppoſe I ſhould mention this. 
in town? Mifs Derham ſmiled, with 
a little ſuffuſion of countenance, cried, 
| ſure, you are not going there yet ?— 
«. Could you. think it? I cannot fo- 
ſoon part with the friends I have fo 
lately retrieved, and ſuch friends too!“ 
« You are partial to us,” returned Miſs 
Derham.—*< If I were not, I muſt be, 
in every ſenſe, a brute !! Come, 


come,” reſumed Miſs D , here 


is an old acquaintance of yours ; ſhe's 
been curtſeying to you for this half 
hour.” —< Vell, lack-a- daiſy ! I ſhould 
never ha' thought it. If any body had 

told. 
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told me, I ſhould not ha' believed it, 
that Maſter Sidney, that uſed to walk 
ſo much with you, dear Madam, when 
you were little tiney things! Well, God 
forgive me, I always laid you out for 
my dear Lady, Sir, a ſweet boy as 
you was; but to ſee how people 
are croſs'd —— !” 


This ſpeech brought all the blood 
into Miſs Derham's face, and Walſing- 
ham looked a little fooliſh. They 
both afſumed a faint ſmile, and were 
riſing to go, when Ned Sanford, who 
had been driving plough for Braddyl, 
in a little cloſe near to the houſe, which 
he had turned up for barley, entered 
the room with a leathern bottle, which 
he deſired might be filled with beer for 
the ploughman. Ned's face, which 

| waz 
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was fluſhed by labour, aſſumed a deeper 
crimſon, when he ſaw Miſs Derham, 
He pulled off his little foraging cap, 
and ſtood at the door, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground. —< Is not that 
the lad?“ cried Col. Walſingam, not 
ſorry to draw the attention from the 
laſt converſation. — © That,” cried 
Miſs Derham, with ſome ſeverity in 
her tone, © is a very bad boy, Sir.” — 
Poor Ned lifted up his eyes—glanced 
piteouſly on Miſs Derham — threw 
them down again—received his bottle, 


and, bowing, withdrew. 


In a few ſeconds the lovely Betſy 
came running wildly into the room : 
Mother! mother! for heaven's ſake, / 
come ! Ned has ſtruck the gentleman, 
and there will be miſchief!” They 

all 
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all aroſe in an inſtant. Walſingham 
placed Mrs. Braddyl and Miſs Dcrham 
in their chairs again, and promiſed to 
quiet matters himſelf, He went out 
with this intent, and croſſing a little 
orchard after Betſy, who conducted 
him, he ſaw, at a gate which led into 
the Cloſe, a vell-dreſſed gentleman, 
ſtanding with his hanlkerchief up to 
his eye: Two men, to appearance la- 
bourers, -were ſtanding by him, with 
their hats off, and he was ſaying to 
one of them, Do not talk to me; I 
do inſiſt upon it that you turn that fel- 
low away this inſtant, or it ſhall be 
the worſe for you.” “ Sir,” replied 
the man, © I-cannot get a boy to drive 
for me to-day,” — © D—n your 
driving,” cried the gentleman, © then 
leave off.“ | 
Colonel 
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Colonel Walſingham was by this time 
cloſe to them. The labourer, who 
was a poor farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and who had undertaken to 
plough and ſo this Cloſe for Braddyl, 
who happened to be out, retired to 
unharneſs his horſes. Colonel Wal- 
ſingham was by this time cloſe to them, 
and aſked what was the matter. The 

gentleman turned round at the found 
of his voice, and diſcovered himſelf 
to be no leſs a perſonage than Mr. 
Black. —< Matter, Col. Walſingham,” 
cried Mr. Black, © I have been ull- 
treated.” — “ By whom?“ — “ The 
boy who is now coming acroſs the 
field; but I will be revenged—a little 
dirty ſcoundrel !” — * Indeed, Sir,“ 
cried Betſy, with animation, * the poor 
boy was not — much — to blame. — 
« We 
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« We will hear what he has to fay,” 
cried Colonel Walſingham, and he 
beckoned Ned, who approached. As 
he came near the gate, Black raiſed 
his cane to ſtrike him.“ Be decent, 
Sir,” cried Colonel Walſingham, in a 
ſevere tone, and tell me what the 
boy has done.“ —“ The ſcoundrel has 
ſtruck me, Sir.“ — How is this, my 
lad ??—< J will tell your honour the 
whole truth,” cried Ned: “ I have 
been wrong, and will undergo what 
puniſhment your honour pleaſes. You 
was ſitting in the room when the Lady, 
whom all the country loves as well as 
myſelf, told me I was a bad boy. 
It was very true, Sir ; but it went to 
my heart to be told ſo by her Lady- 
ſhip. It made me very miſgrable, and 
very fractious, Sir, and I was in this 

humour 
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humour when coming out with my 
bottle. I ſaw this gentleman at the 
gate attempting to kiſs Miſs Betſy, and 
when ſhe would not let him, he tried 
to put his hand on her neck. I could 
not help it for the ſoul of me; Sir. 
As I got over the gate, I clapped my 
foot between his ſhoulders, and kicked 
him from me. He ſtruck me with 
his cane, and I returned the blow, as I 
had a right; but I am ſorry that I 
ſtruck firſt,” = 


ce Is this true?“ “ It is, upon my 
honour, upon my ſoul,” cried Betſy. 
Colonel Walſingham ſmiled at her 
eagerneſs, and Luke Level, who came 
up at that inſtant, bade her not ſwear. 


Colonel Walſingham turned towards 
Black, and his blood boiled. —< Where 
is 
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is your hat, fellow ?” cried he; for he 
had not once moved it ſince his ap- 
proach, and he ſtruck it off with his 
whip. The ploughman came up to 
the gate with his horſes. This is a 
pretty cauſe, ſaid Walſingham, for 
lofing half a day's work. Go to it 
again ; I give you leave to employ the 


bn 


This the farmer, recollecting that 
he had half a day's work to finiſh at 
home, declined doing ; and the Colonel 
aſked: him the beſt road to Capt. 
Wharton's. I can ſhew your honour,” 
cried Ned; „he is one of my. beſt 
maſters, and as I have nothing more 
to do here, I ſhall go and finiſh the 
hoeing of a piece of wheat there.” — 
Colonel Walſingham inquired how far 

6 it 
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it- was, and underſtanding that it was 
three miles diſtant by the road, and 
only-one by the fields, he determined 
to ſend his horſes back, and walk with 
Ned as his guide. This he was the 
more ready to do, as he did not with 
to encumber his friend with his horſes 
and ſervant ; he therefore returned to 
Braddybs, aſſured Miſs Derham that 
the affair was over, and that the boy 
was not to blame, and began his march 
towards the Eutaws, the name which 
Capt. Wharton had given to his farm. 


On the road he aſked Ned ſeveral 
queſtions, and Miſs Derham becoming 
of courſe the. ſybje& of converſation, 
Ned faid, that ſhe was the beſt Lady 
in the world.“ Colonel Walſingham 
did not ſeem tired of this ſubject, and 

as 
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as Ned was a perfe& enthuſiaſt in her 
panegyric, began to inquire a little 
into this poor lad's affairs, and aſked 
him, how ſo good a Lady came to ſay 
that he was a bad boy. Poor Ned 
pleaded guilty to the charge, and re- 
lated his guilt in ſomething like the 
following ſtrain : ä | 


e Sir, your honour was partly the 
cauſe of my fault, for I had not heard 
a drum ſo long before you marched 
through the village, that it made me 
almoſt mad. I marched into quarters 
with them, for the drum-boy to your 
 honour's own company is an old com- 
rade of mine. He treated me, for I 
had no money.— Do not you write 
verſes ſome times, my boy?” cried 
the Colonel. When I have time, 


Sir, 
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Sir,” replied Ned. „“ So, Sir, as I 
had no money, and he treated me, I 
thought I could not refuſe to ſtay and 
ſup with him; and then I ſtaid all 
night, and we drank ſome grog over 
night, which the major treated me 
with, — Drum or ſergeant * — 
« Drum- major, you honour, and I was 
thirſty next morning, and drank ſome 
ale; and my old comrade deſired me 
to ſtay, and I did not come home till 
the third day; and, indeed, Sir, if it 
were not for my love to Mr. Braddyl's 
family, I believe I ſhould have joined 
your honour's diviſion, for the major 
faid I beat very well.” 


dic Your love for Mr. Braddyl's fa- 
mily !” cried Colonel Walſingham; 
he ſmiled at the idea, and it ſeemed to 

VOL, I, E afford 
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afford him- complete amuſement till 
he arrived at his friend's houſe. 


The joy which the meeting between 
theſe old comrades mutually afforded, 
can only be conceived by thoſe who 
have, in moments of danger, toil and 
difficulty, borne teſtimony to- the ſe- 
ſevereſt trial of the virtue of a friend, 
and who thus taught to efteem him, 
embrace him, for the firſt time, after 
years of abſence. What enhanced the 
pleaſures of this meeting was, that an 
old comrade of both, who had re- 
tired to a ſmall eſtate in the next 
county, had arrived at Wharton's 
houſe on the preceding morning, with 
intent to paſs ſome days with him. Din- 
ner was ſoon announced, Mrs. Wharton 
made her appearance, and Walſing- 
926 N ham, 
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ham, who had not ſeen her before, 
was introduced: He found her hand- 
ſome and well-bred ; nor was he long 
in diſcovering that ſhe was ſenſible and 
good-humoured. | 


The dinner was plain, but excellent 
of its kind. Soon after the cloth was 


removed, Mrs. Wharton retired with 
a female relation, who was on a viſit to 
her, and left our three friends to tell 
old ſtories over a bottle of Old Port. 
They had worn out pretty nearly three 
campaigns, when Capt. Meadows (for 
thus was the third man of the party 
named) propoſed a ſtroll round Whar- 
ton's farm, in which propoſal Wal- 
ſingham readily joined him, and, tho” 
Wharton had yet the affair of brandy- 
wine to go through, he was compelled 

E 2 "5 
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to ſubmit, and out they ſallied. They 
had not proceeded far in their walk 
before Walſingham's eyes were attract- 
ed by a very pictureſque cottage. 
Few things could boaſt a more attrac- 
tive appearance than this lovely little 
retirement ; the roof was newly thatch- 
ed, the walls had been lately white- 
waſhed, and the paling and gates were 
freſh painted. —< That,” ſaid Whar- 


ton, © has been, till within this month, 


my place of reſidence; but I have 
quitted it on the proſpect of an increaſe 
in my family.” Meadows ſmiled. — 
cc He will have it,“ continued Whar- 
ton, addreſſing himſelf to Walſingham, 
ce that I am grown too big for my 
houſe : However it may be, I till 
love the Eutaws, for ſo have I named 
this little plantation, Sidney, though it 

nearly 
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nearly proved the ruin of me; it was 


here I began farming.” 


Walſingham, who had imbibed, 
probably from inattention, the com- 
mon place prejudices on this ſubject, 
obſerved that no gentleman ever farmed 
with advantage to himſelf. —< Nay,” 
ſaid Wharton, you muſt argue that 
point with my tutor there; I believed 
that I had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to 
think as you do formerly, but I am 
now convinced that I was miſtaken.” 
Meadows, whoſe hobby-horſe was his 
farm, thought it now high time to 
enter upon the defence of his favourite 
occupation. 


ce It was about four years ago,” faid 
he, © that our friend here,” clapping 
E 3 Wharton 
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Wharton on the ſhoulder, “ firſt re- 
ſolved to retire to this ſpot, and, by 


cultivating a part of the little eſtate, 
which his ſoldier-like diſpoſition had 
left him, to increaſe an income of which 
his half-pay was now by far the beſt 
moiety. I rode over to ſee him on 
my arrival into the country, and 
reached this little cottage about noon. 
I ſaw my friend in an elegant riding- 
dreſs; for, you know, he was, when 
in the regiment, a faſhionable young 
man. He ſprung forward, and, after 
giving me a moſt cordial welcome, 
ſhewed me a ſpud, which ſerved him 
as a walking-ſtick. You ſee,” ſaid 
he, © I am a complete farmer; but, 
my dear Meadows, nothing could be 
more lucky than your arrival here to- 
day.“ I have a military party from 

a 
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a neighbouring town, into which their 
regiment marched the other day, to 
dine with me, and drink my laſt dozen 
of claret, for I find my farm will not 
afford claret.”— I inquired what his 
farm conſiſted of, and was told about 
thirty. acres. His claret, indeed, he 
gave up from that day; but, upon a 
viſit to him, a twelvemonth afterwards, 
I found that he till kept on two hand- 
ſome ſaddle horſes and a groom. The 
horſes,” he ſaid, © were neceſſary to 
aſſiſt an old cart-horſe in the farming 
buſineſs, and the groom aſſiſted at 
harveſt, 


« Of two maid-ſervants, whom Mrs. 
Wharton had brought with her from 
town; neither could milk, to do which 
they were obliged, daily, to hire a 


1 oma 
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woman in the neighbourhood. I found 
that our friend ſeldom aroſe before 
ten, and that he dined between four 
and five. I aſked him how his farm- 
ing accounts ſtood for the laſt year. 
He ſaid but poorly ; but that he had, 
however, found out one error, which 
he was determined to avoid for the 
future. He had grown a great many 
cats during the laſt year, which ſhould 
have gone to market, but they had 
been conſumed in his ſtable by the 
horſes of his viſitors ; in ſhort, he be- 
lieved he muſt not viſit fo much in 
future; neither did he know exactly 
what to do with his own horſes, for 
being uſed to the faddle, they were ſo 
reſtive at cart, that it always required 
two men to drive them, and he could 
not truſt a boy in that employment, 
| even 
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even at plough. When I found him 
in this diſpoſition, I judged that I 
might, with a proſpe& of ſucceſs, 
ſtate to him thoſe truths, which before 
he had, in ſome meaſure, experienced, 
their validity would have been certainly 
rejected. 


« J do not know,” ſaid I, «© whether 
you will be much inclined to believe 
me when ] tell you, that a poor far- 
mer, who acquired a ſubſiſtence from 
the quantity of land you hold, muſt 
work ſo much, that he would ſcarcely 
find himſelf in a better ſituation than 
that of a day-labourer, for the little 
produce of thirty acres would be half 
eaten up by the wages of a ſingle la- 
bourer throughout the year; nor could 
he find employment for two horſes 

E 5 during 
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during above haif the year, upon an 
average, and yet without two the work 
cannot be done. But what is your 
ſituation ? You have three horſes, two 
of which, confeſſedly, are uſeleſs, for a 
horſe may as well not work as employ 
a man for the ſole purpoſe of holding 
his head; and you have an idle fellow 
of a groom, if you place him in the 
farming account, whom five hundred 
inſtead of thirty acres would not enable 
you to keep, even if they were well- 
looked after. But how is your farm 
looked after: for four of the beſt hours 
in the day (I mean from fix to ten) your 
labourers, confeſſedly, do what they 
pleaſe, and for two hours in the eve- 
ning (I mean while you are at dinner) 
perhaps nothing.“ 

"IM 
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tc In ſhort,” ſaid Wharton, inter- 
rupting him, « ] found the truth of 
theſe aſſertions fully evinced in the 
daily decreaſe of my little funds, when 
a relation of Mrs. Wharton dying, left 
us very much at our eaſe. I have paid 
off a heavy mortgage on my own 
eſtate, which I have the pleaſure, when 
I look round me, to ſee ſubmitted 
again to its old maſter. I now farm 
enough of it to employ three horſes, 
and, beſides getting back my rent, find 
a tolerable increaſe of my income, in 
the advantage it affords, as well to my 
kitchen as to my ſtable. I ſhould, 
perhaps, take more land into my own 
hands ; but I confeſs, I do not feel 
myſelf inticled, with my preſent income, 
to g:aſp at thoſe promis which are the 
right of a poorer man, and may, in the 
E 6 hands 
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hands of an induſtrious farmer, become 
the means of bringing up a family in 
that middle ſtate between affluence and 
want, which is, perhaps, beſt calcu- 
lated to form good ſubjects and citi- 
zens.” 


This converſation brought them. 
home to tea. Walſingham paſſed the 
evening with his friend, and returned 
the next morning to the Down. 
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CHAP Iz 


THE SLY PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


HE good old Peer, who doated 

on his daughter, and dwelt with 
inexpreſſible pleaſure on her moſt trifling 
actions, beheld daily, with increaſing 
enthuſiaſm, her progreſs in the at- 
tainment of thoſe accompliſhments 
which adorn, while they amuſe, the 
mind. In all theſe, the beſt maſters 
had concurred to form her taſte from 
her earlieſt infancy, and ſhe excelleu 
in all! If, indeed, there was one to 
which ſhe was particularly attached, it 
was the creative power of the pencil ;, 
a 


— 
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a genius which gave her uncommon 
facility in all, led her peculiarly to this 
ſtudy, and ſhe poſſeſſed an eye fo 
ſtrictly, ſo unaffectedly true, to the 
various beauties of nature, that the 
powers of her maſters were ſoon ex- 
hauſted; they declared that they could 
do no more, and C—ſ—ns, one of 
them, has compared her deſigns in ma- 
jeſty and freedom to thoſe of Mrs. 
H—rc—t. | 


It was a pleaſing fight to behold the 
good old Peer hanging with tranſport 


over his daughter's works, and to mark 


his admiration grow with every line 


| ſhe drew. His pride in her was too 


great to be pent within the confines of 


his own breaſt. Her perfections were 
his conſtant theme, and it is thought 
that 
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that he would ſometimes dwell on them 
with as much pleaſure, as on the glo- 
rious day of Minden. He would not 
unfrequently attempt to awaken Sir 
Harry into a diſcuſſion of this talent 
in his daughter; but as the Baronet 
had little taſte for it, his approbation 
was cool, and the ſubject died away. 
Under theſe circumſtances it is not 
wonderful that Lord Derham ſought 
to eaſe his heart on this ſubje& to Col. 
Walſingham; he found no cool recep- 
tion there ; his praiſes were re-echoed 
with an ardour, the extent of which 
he alone could have neglected to ob- 
ſerve, for he thought no praiſe on this 
ſubject could be greater than his 
daughter merited. The efforts of 
genius are thoroughly felt by genius 
alone, The operations of ſuch a mind 

18 as 


| 
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as Miſs Derham's would have exacted 
the praiſe of Walſingham, in any ſitu- 
ation ; but viewed as the works of his 
couſin !—a ſtranger, who had chanced 
to overhear their converſation on this 
ſubject, would have accuſed Walſing- 
ham of groſs flattery, or deep deſign, 
had not an earneſtneſs of manner, and 
animation of countenance, a gliſtening 
eye which art cannot aſſume, forbidden 
the ſurmiſe. To the good father it 
appeared nothing extraordinary, and 
the diſcuſſion generally ended in Lord 
Derham's taking Walſingham by the 
hand, and ſaying, in ſhort, © my dear 
Sydney, ſhe is a moſt extraordinary 
IEEE 


Walſingham's deſire of hearing the 
praiſes of his lovely couſin, became 
ſoon 
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ſoon adequate to Lord Derham's deſire 
of repeating them; in ſhort they were 
ſoon their ſole topic in a tete-I-tete, 
and theſe tete-i-tetes did not at all 
tend to the diminution of Walſing- 
ham's friendſhip and eſteem for his 
amiable relation. He ſtrolled with 
her frequently to Braddyl's cottage. 
They walked or rode together round 
the romantic borders of the Lake; 
two hearts were never, probably, more 
alive to the beauties, and nature, pro- 
bably, in no earthly ſituation, unfolds 
-herſelf to the feeling heart, in more 
wild and winning charms, than in this 
lovely country. 


Every ſcene became a ſtudy to Miſs 
Derham, and Sydney found himſelf 


again enamoured of an art in which 
he 
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he had once + excelled, but which he 
had long neglected ; in ſhort, he took 
up the pencil again. Sir Harry Sapſ- 
worth was not frequently of theſe 
parties; he ſometimes, indeed, lounged 
with them to Braddyl's ; but he was 
generally engaged in reſearches too 
deep to permit the waſte of a precious 
hour in gazing (as he would facetiouſſy 
ſay) at brown rocks and baſons of 
water. In ſhort, he was at that time 
deep in the ſtudy of the three only 
authors, who have greatly concurred 
in forming the complete man of the 
town — the learned Hoyle. 1 beg no 
reader will diſgrace him, by miſtaking 
the initial of this name for a B— 
The laborious Weatherby, compiler 
of the Racing Calender, and the illuſtri- 
ous ſage, who furniſhes the world 
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_ annually with a work of wit and eru- 
dition, called The Court Calender.— 
Thus paſſed the hours at Derham- 
Down, till the time appreached which 
Lord Derham had fixed on for his 
departure to the metropolis; it was 
only a few days previous to this period 
that, upon the removal of the cloth 
after dinner, Lord Derham turned his 
eyes towards the door, to watch the 
laſt ſervant out of the room— filled 
his glaſs—puſhed the bottle towards 
Colonel Walſingham, who fat next 
to him—drank the glaſs, which, with 
him, was always facred to the health | 
of his gracious N and began as 
follows : 


„ Sir Harry, as there are none but 


friends preſent, my couſin Sydney here 
— 
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I honour and love; he is to me a ſe- 
cond ſelf. Col. Walſingham bowed. 
I wiſh to talk to you on a few circum- 
ftances which occur to me as neceſſary 
arrangements previous to the period, 
when you will take from me a treaſure, 


which, I think, few men have to be- 


ſtow, and fewer ſtill could bear the 
loſs of. A tear ſtood in the good old 
man's eye. It is true, by heavens!” 
continued he; © do not bluſh, my 
Sabo 3 bel 


„ Come, Sir,” cried Walſingham, 
in a voice half ſtifled, drink your 
glaſs.” The tone of his voice called 
the attention of Miſs Derham towards 
him. He was pale—his hand trem- 
bled-as he poured out the wine, and 
his eye met her's with an expreſſion 


which F 
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which conveyed to her heart, with the 
rapidity of the elective fire, a ſhock, 
which he had received from the ſpeech 
of Lord Derham : In ſhort, they be- 
came inſtantaneouſly acquainted with a 
truth, which they had, probably, before 
concealed from themſelves. — Wal- 
ſingham aroſe ; I have hurried this 
glaſs, my Lord, becauſe I muſt leave 
you : I have letters to write,” 


«© Do not leave us from ceremony,” 
cried Lord Derham : © We have no- 
thing to talk of but what you may 
hear, and what, indeed, you will gladly 
hear, as it concerns your coulin's future 
welfare.” Walſingham bowed, and 
retired. 


Compelled 


| 
| 
| 
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Compelled to open his eyes to his 
own ſituation, Walſingham had now 
time to muſe on the danger of it, and 
he ſoon perceived. that his only re- 
ſource was flight; for a lighter ſenſe 
of honour then reigned in his boſom, 
would have forbidden the bare thought 
of abuſing Lord: Derham's friendſhip, 
by the leaſt attempt to throw an im- 
pediment in the way of a marriage, 
which he had planned, and the proſpect 
of which he ſeemed to look up to 
with ſo much pleafure. Impreſſed 
with theſe ſentiments, - Walſingham 
would have quitted the Down imme- 
diately, could he have deviſed a ready 
excuſe for ſuch conduct: He began, 


however, to reflect that Lord Der- 
ham's ſtay at the Down would now be 


very ſhort; and he determined to avoid 
the 
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the danger of any farther ſociety with 
his too lovely couſin, by remaining in 
quarters inſtead of accompanying them 
to town, as he had at firſt propoſed: 


Miſs Derham made much the ſame 
reflections. She had conſented to 
marry Sir Harry, to whom ſhe had 
no diſlike, becauſe that marriage was 
the deſire of a father, whoſe ſlighteſt 
wiſh ſhe had never known how to op- 
poſe. She felt uneaſy on the firſt diſ- 
covery of the ſituation of her heart ; 
but ſhe hoped, by abſence and reaſon, 
to efface an impreſſion, half of which 
ſhe imputed to friendſhip and conſan- 


guinity. 


From this period, to the day on 
which they departed for London, 
Walſingham 
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Walſingham and Miſs Derham ſcarcely 
ever met, for they ſtudiouſly avoided 
each other; and ſo well had the for- 
mer prepared himſelf for the hour of 


parting, that he looked pale indeed; 
but Miſs Derham herſelf could ſcarcely 


| diſcover the ſigh, which he ſmothered 


as he handed her into the coach. 


CHAP. X. 


A SKETCH BY MOON-LIGHT. 


EHIND Braddyl's cottage is a 0 

very ſteep aſcent, planted with a | 

few fruit trees, which hang over one 

another, and between which a path, 

or rather a flight of uncouth, irregular 

ſteps, winds along to the ſummit. 

On this ſummit is a ſtile, which com- 

mands an extenſive view of the irregular. 

beauties which nature has ſo laviſhly f 

beſtowed on that part of our iſland. _ 

The moon ſuſpended her filver lamp 

from a pure vault of unſpotted azure. 

She rode in tranquil majeſty—the ſcene 
vol. I, F below 
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below the Cliff was but dimly diſco- 
vered. The eye in vain ſought for 


objects to which it was familiarized. in 
the day time, and the void-which poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſpot where they were wont 
to appear, fixed on the mind a melan- 
choly, though not unpleaſing imprelſ- 

ſion. Ned Sanford and his Betſy, | 
allured by the beauty of the evening, 
had climbed the orchard path, and 
ſeated themſelves on the ſtile. They 


amuſed themſelves for ſome time in 


gueſſing at the form of thoſe well- 
known obj ects, which were now ſcarcely 
viſible, through the dim veil which 
was ch below the Cliff. 


c] do not know how it IS,” cried 
Ned, that when one ſees an extenſive 


prof] pect, one always wiſhes to travel 
over 
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over it, and yet one makes diſtinctions. 
When I look from here to the other 
ſide of the lake, I do not find the in- 
clination very ſtrong, and yet I would 
any day travel to the fide of the lake 
for the pleaſure of looking at this very 
ſtile, and thinking ſuch a train of 
thoughts“! What thoughts, Ned?“ 
« Why, in the firſt place, I call to 
mind that your cottage is juſt behind 
it, and then I gueſs at what you may 
be doing ; but the hope of reaching 
the very ſpot at ſuch an hour, leaping 
over theſtile, running down the orchard 
path, and being received with an hearty 
welcome by your honeſt good father.” 
« J do not know how it is,“ cried 
Betſy ; © but one's heart is always ſo 
open of a fine moon-light night, the 
ſcene is ſo calm and ſerene, it throws 

F2 ſuch 
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ſuch a ſilver light ——. Ned pauſed, 
and ſuddenly ſpringing, with a moſt 
romantic geſture, threw himſelf on one 
knee at Betſy's feet, and cried, 


«© Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I ſwear, 
4 That tips with filver all theſe fruit-tree tops.” 


d Ah, Ned! Ned!” cried Betſy, 
<« my poor boy ! will you never leave 
off your idle tricks ? Indeed,” cried 
ſhe, ſtroking his head as he roſe, © you 
will never be rich if you go on fo, 
and then you know ——,” Betſy 
was here interrupted by a cough—near 
- her—ndt a violent one—but ſuch as is 
produced by an attempt to check a 
laugh, and Colonel Walſingham turned 
ſhort upon them. Since Lord Der- 
ham's departure for London, Colonel 

Walſingham 
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Walſingham had paſſed many hours 
at Braddyl's cottage ; if he had aſked 
himſelf why he did ſo, I have no 
doubt he would have anſwered, that 
it was in compliance with the requeſt 
of his Lordſhip and Miſs Derham, who 
had reſigned over the cottage, and its 
inhabitants, to his protection during 
their abſence. Such might be his motive: 
It is certain, however, that he liſtened 
with wonderful attention to the good-na- 
tured garrulity of Mrs. Braddyl, who 
would have fatigued a more phlegmatic 
man with anecdotes of her dear young 
Lady : In truth, the good woman had 
ſtored a pretty tenacious memory with 
theſe tales, and there was ſcarcely a 
circumſtance in Miſs Derham's life, 
from the time when ſhe firſt attempted 
to liſp out her little thoughts to that, 
F 3 when, 
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when, having quitted the family, Mrs. 
Braddyl had only been able to pick up 
theſe trifling ſtories from the other 
ſervants, which the could not moſt 
accurately relate, and which, indeed, 
was now almoſt the daily theme of her 
praiſe. One of theſe anecdotes parti- 
cularly ſtruck Walſingham; but whe- 
ther from the old Lady's mode of 
telling the ſtory, or from any thing 
inherent in itſelf, it may be difficult to 
determine. It was ſimply this, when 
ſhe was about nine years old ſhe was 
attacked by a cough, which gave her 
phyſicians ſome anxiety for her ſafety. 
They preſcribed aſſes milk, and a ſhe 
afs was kept in the Park for the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying it. This aſs was 
accompanied by a foal, which was ge- 
| ue 
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nerally muzzled, that it might not drain 
the mother of her milk. 


There is an indeſcribable innocence 
in the countenance of theſe animals, 
and its ſucceſsleſs endeavours to ſuck 
had long excited the pity of the lovely 
little miſtreſs, when one morning her 
attendants miſſed her, and the houſe 
became inſtantaneouſly a ſcene of con- 
fuſion and alarm. After a long ſearch, 
ſhe was at length found in the Park on 
her knees before herfavorite foal, kiſſing 
its innocent noſe, and tearing her little 
fingers in attempts to free it from its 
reſtraints, by unbuckling the muzzle. 
This, would Walſingham exclaim, is 
a moſt lovely picture! Nor do I know 

| F-41 : | by 

* —— And the big tears 


Chac'd one another down its innocent noſe, 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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by what allegory Sir Joſhua could halt 


ſo beautifully, or half fo truly, deline- 
ate Chriſtian charity. 


The young couple ſtarted as Wal- 
ſingham approached, and there was 
light enough to diſcover that they 
bluſhed.—< So, Betſy,” cried the Colo- 
Ji nel, & a moon; light night opens the. 
« Dear, Sir, do not” —* But there it 
ſomething ſo ſtill, and amidſt that ſtill- 
neſs the ſound of the voice,” —— 


« How ſilver fiweet ſound lovers tongues by night l. 


| « You ſee, Ned, I can quote 
| upon occaſion,” reſumed the Colo- 
1 nel. Ned bluſhed more deeply than 
before. At this moment the ſhrill 
voice of Mrs. Braddyl was heard, 


piercing 
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ee pjercing the night's dull ear,” in queſt 
of Betſy. My mother, as I live! 
cried Betſy ; what ſhall I do? 
cc Come, ſaid Col. Walſingam, « I 
will go in with you: I came to pals 
half an hour with your father. Ned, 
go round, there is. a good lad.” — 
« Dear, Sir, you need not mention 
Ned's being with me, becauſe Mr. 
Black has given my mother a ſtrange 
diſlike to the poor boy, and, indeed, 
Sir, he does not deſerve it. 


Col. Walſingham promiſed to be 
filent on the ſubje& ; at the fame time, 
however, he thought proper to talk 
a little ſeriouſly to Betſy : He repre- 
fented her umprudence to her with 
affectionate warmth, and, it is proba- 
ble, that his repreſentations had more 

F 5 effect 
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effect on her, than the harſn lectures 
of her mother; for ſhe became grave 
during the reſt of the evening, almoſt 
to tears. The beauty, good - nature, 
and unadorned underſtanding of this 
girl, attached him ſtrongly; but he 
had one motive which, perhaps, inte- 
reſted him more powerfully in her 
favour, She was the little darling of 
Miſs Derham. He knew her anxiety 
for her welfare, and he looked upon 
her conduct as a ſacred depoſit, which 
he was bound to watch over during 
her abſence. In theſe ſentiments he 
was not a little aſſiſted, by that pride 
which whiſpered to him, that his con- 
duct on this occaſion was the impulſe 
of a fervent but diſintereſted love, 
as he had not dared to indulge the 
thought of ſeeing Miſs Derham again, 

but 
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but as the wife of Sir Harry Sapſworth ; 
and had perſuaded - himſelf; that he 
ſhould ſee her in that ſituation with a 
heart reſigned to its loſs. 
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The evenings at Braddyl's cottage 
were not unpleaſing to a man like 
Walſingham, who poſſeſſed a ſtrong 


mind with no inconſiderable ſhare of 


philoſophy; who, at an early age, ini- 
tiated into the gayer ſcenes of life, 
had, from an eager purſuit of faſhion- 
able pleaſures, lowered their eſtimation 
in his own- mind to what was, perhaps, 
nearly their true ſtandard; and ſudden 
diſguſt had not driven him to ſeek 
for all happineſs in the contrary ex- 


. treme. From long experience, and 


| ſome reflection, he was led to draw 


= 


th's concluſion—that the true end of 
| F6 faſhionable 


74 
f 


diſpoſition render his viſits leſs grateful 
to them. 
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faſhionable pleaſures is, to enhance the 
Joys of retirement. 


The clean ſtate of Mrs. Braddyl's 
furniture — the pride which the old 
ſoldier expreſſed, in every action, at 
the Colonel's viſit— the ſimple attach- 
ment of Ned and Betſy (to watch the 
minuteſt emotions of which was a 
grateful taſk to a ſtricken heart) con- 
curred with the veneration for Miſs. 
Derham, which was. the uninterrupted. 


theme of the whole family, to render 


an evening at the cottage a frequent 
amufement to Colonel. Walſingham; 
nor did an unbounded generoſity of 
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Walſingham ſoon perceived that he 
had damped the joys of his little fa- 
vourite Betſy, by the ferious advice 
he had given her, and the demure 
ſcowi of Mrs. Braddyl upon poor 
Ned's entrance at the front door, was 
but little calculated to raiſe her ſpirits. 

Ned was very quick-ſighted, at an in- 
ſult a fluſh of indignation overſpread 
his face, and he heſitated whether he 
ſhould enter the room, till Colonel 
Walſingham exclaimed, Brother 
ſoldier ! I am glad to ſee you.” This 
weleome was repeated by old Braddyl, 
and Ned was encouraged to fit down; 
he ſoon forgot Mrs. Braddyl's folem- 
nity, and his heart began to dilate : 
When he caſt his eyes on Betſy, and 
his ſpirits funk. Colonel Walfingham 
now perceived that he had damped the 

jors 
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joys of the evening; this his good- 
nature told him was unkind, however 
praiſe-worthy his intention might have 
been. | 


In the courſe of his ſerious con- 
verſation with Betſy, a ſcheme had ſug- 
geſted itſelf to him, which would, 
probably, contribute more to the ſafety 
of the girl, than any thing he could ſay, 
and might inthe end become the founda- 
tion of her happineſs in an union with her 
favourite Ned. This was no other than 
to take Ned into his ſervice, in which 
ſituation, if he found the boy's diſpoſition, 
as he believed it to be, really good, he | 
thought he might meet with ſome op- 
portunity of placing him above the 
reach of poverty. The ſame good- 
nature which ſuggeſted this ſcheme, 

"ot ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted to him alſo, that a hint of 
his intention, at this time, would more 
effectually contribute to the happineſs 
of the little ſociety in which he then 
ſat, than uy other mode he could 
deviſe. | 


In the courſe of the converſation he 
aſked Ned if he underſtood a horſe.” 
Old Braddyl anſwered, © that it had 
been the boy's misfortune to be fond 
of a ſtable ; it ſeldom leads to any 
good,” added the old man. Walſing- 
ham, who felt that attachment ſtrong 
in himſelf, ſmiled “ J am going to 
part with my groom, Ned; will you 
come and live with me?” Ned's eye 
gliſtened as he anſwered, © Will J, 
your honour ?” Mrs. Braddyl lowered 
her ſpectacles to liſten, Old Braddyl 
| | | began 
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began to lefture Ned on his future 
behaviour, —Betſy clapped her hands, 
leaped, with a ſudden emotion, from 
her chair, and ur two minutes. ſhe ſaw 
Ned with a well-drefſed head, a blue 
coat, and a ſcarlet waiſtcoat, with a gold 
hce, preſiding at a ſide-board in the 
diſtingutſhed character of a butler. — 
« Ned,” cried ſhe, with earneſtneſs, 
« you muſt get rid of that little ſol- 
dier's cap. Walſingham burſt into a 
laugh, and old Braddyl ſaid, © he would 
hang it up in his parlour for Ned's fake.” 
In ſhort, it was late before the Colonel, 
who had ordered his horſes to the 
Nag's-Head, quitted the cottage, in- 
dulging himſelf in reflecting, at how 
ſmall a price we may beſtow an hour's 
happineſs on the heart of a fellaw- 
creature. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Walſingham had not long 
quitted the cottage before Betſy 
retired to bed, and Ned took his de- 
parture towards a peaſant's hut, where 
he lodged, his heart highly elated with 
his promiſed promotion. Mr. Braddy 
put on his red worſted night-cap, and 
Mrs. Braddyl unfaſtened a black ſilk 
roll, over which her grey locks were 
ſmoothly combed in the day- time: 
Braddyl ftirred up the embers.— I 
am glad, Dame,” cried he, putting 
down the poker, © that Ned is in ſuch 
luck,” —* I hope, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Braddyl, demurely, © that he 
may deſerve it. I will anſwer for 
him,” ſaid Braddyl.-< Anſwer for 
him ! You are always ready to anſweg 
for other people, Mr. Black, who is 
a very ſenſible man, cannot bear him.“ 

- No, 


bh 
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c No, becauſe when he ſits talking 
his infidelity and ſtuff here, to you and 
Betſy, the boy turns him into ridicule.“ 
6 Infidelity, indeed! Gentlemen of the 
town have more free maxims than 
we. — “ He ſhall not let looſe his free 
maxims among you and my girl, talk- 
ing of the virtues and happineſs of 
kept women —a parcel of well-dreſt 
b—— !“ For ſhame, Braddyl; he 
likes Euke Level; he ſays he has more 
ienſe in his little finger than Ned has 
in his whole body.” —< Luke! a ſneak- 
ing, canting raſcal ! They are juſt 
alike ; that has made them ſo much 
together lately.” —© He ſays, I ſhall ' 
never make any thing of my girl 
while that boy is about ; and, indeed, 
ſhe does grow very idle lately, always 
with a book in her hand, or ſome non- - 

ſenſe, 
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ſenſe. She is old enough, as he ſays, 
to get a good place in London; but 
that boy has made her believe that 
our young Lady would be angry at 
the mention of ſuch a thing.“ 


The boy is right; he is a d — d 
clever boy, and the Colonel is a noble 
fellow, and ſo I ſhall draw another 
pint to drink his health in. This 
laſt declaration drew from Mrs, Brad- 
dyl ſome moral reflections, with an 
obſervation on the evil habitof ſwearing, 
and on temperance, to which Braddy] 
did not ſeem to pay much attention; 
he drank the Colonel's health, and an- 
retired to bed. 
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— ————— 
CHAP. XI. 
A WINTER PIECE, 


ECEMBER had ſhed its chill 
influence over Windermere,which 
already became ſtained with deſcending 
torrents, the troubles of its boſom 
clouded the pure ſilver of its face; it 
ſeemed to mourn the loſs of the ſun, 
who, captivated by more ſouthern 
beauties, ſeldom deigned to give it 
even a paſling kiſs ; though not faur 
months before he had ſlept the live- 
long ſummer day on its breaſt, when 
the veil of miſt, which it generally 
aſſumed at the dawn and cloſe of day, 

| was 
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was removed ; it was removed like the 
veil of the mourner, to diſcover. a me- 
lancholy and dreary aſpect; the fea- 
thered choir which enlivened its banks 
were fled. In their place the wild 
water fowl was feen ſometimes leading 

its varying files ſo high in air, that the 
gabbling murmur of their march could 
ſcarcely be heard, and ſometimes dan- 


cing, in ſolitary ſtate, upon its boſom, 


It was one evening, at this ſeaſon of 
the year, ſome time after the hint 
which Colonel Walſingham had given 
to Ned Sanford, that Braddyl's family 
met round the fire after the hours of 
work. The evening was bleak and 
diſmal, and they contrived to expel 
it from a neat kitchen, where they 
ſat, by making faſt the windows and 


doors, 
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doors, and keeping an extraordinary 
faggot on the fire. Ned had worked 
hard that day; but more, perhaps, in 
contemplation of his future advance - 
ment, than in recompence for his la- 


bour: Mrs. Braddyl, who was a pru- | 


dent woman, and really as fond of Ned 
as prudence can be of imprudence, 
aſked him to fit down at the tea-table. 
I have ſaid, that Mrs. Braddyl's kitchen 
was a neat one; if there is ſuch a being 
as the Deity of Comfort, this little ſpot 
might well be ſtiled his temple : It 
was a good ſized ſquare room, with a 
floor of brick, which it was Mrs. 
Braddyl's pride to keep as red as her 
huſband's night-cap. The walls were 
| white-waſhed , 4 circumſtance which, 
indeed, you could not very well diſ- 


cover, as they were almoſt covered 
with 
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with utenſils of various kinds; rows of 
pewter plates, which might ſerve for 
mirrors — faucepans, frying-pans, 
warming-pans, and all the pans that 
ever were invented, in the ſame ſtate 
of poliſh. An old farm-houſe kitchen 
chimney occupied almoſt one ſide of 
the room, within which were ſeats, 
calculated to baffle the efforts of even 
a Greenland froſt, The hearth was 
raiſed for the purpoſe of burning 
wood, with which it was plentifully 
ſupplied, for the patronage of Lord 
Derham had placed Braddyl in very 
ealy circumſtances. The little round 
three-legged deal table was placed before 
the fire with the tea things. Betſy 
was occupied in making a toaſt, which 
Ned ſtruggled for, and took from her, 
in tenderneſs to her complexion, after 


4 ſhe 
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| ſhe had almoſt burnt her eyes out : In 
ſhort, the hour of tea paſſed in a ſtate 
of bliſs, which would be poorly de- 
ſcribed by ſaying that kings might envy 
it. The tea things were removed, 
Mrs. Braddyl and Betſy produced their 
work, which conſiſted of divers repairs 
in the garments of old Braddyl, who 
began to light a pipe in the chimney 


Corner. 


« Do, Burley,” cried Betſey, © tell 
us ſome ſtory, or read ſomething to 
us while we are at work.” — Aye 
do,” added old Braddyl and Dame; 1 
am ſure the porker has been cut up 
long enough ; do let us have a bit of 
griſkin for ſupper : Iam plaguy hun- 
gry, and II am fure Ned's threſhing has 
got him an appetite,” ! With all my 

heart, 
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heart, dear,” replied Mrs. Braddyl.— 
« Come, Ned,” cried Betſy.— I do 
not recollect any Betſy, and I have no 
book about me.” — What was that 
you was going to read to me this 
morning?“ —“ That was poetry.“ — 
« Come, let us have that,” — Ned 
began to bluſh. © But your father and 
mother will not like that.“ Indeed, 
Ned, but I do like poetry,” cried Mrs. 
Braddyl ; © there are ſo many fine 
words in it, and they chime ſo at the 
end of the line. As for me,” ſaid 
old Braddyl, © I like poetry when it 
is ſenſe. Now, „The unthrifty Heir 
of Lynn, or © The Dragon of Want- 
ley,” or * Chevy Chace.” „Come, 
Ned, fire away, my boy ; you willnot 
talk nonſenſe, I am ſure.” —©<© Bet,” 
(ſome ale wench) “ do not like a 
Vol. 1. G dry 
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dry pipe, and Ned ſhall wet his whiſtle.” 
« Do not begin before I come again, 
then Ned,” cried Betſy, with the moſt 
anxious tone of voice. Ned ſprang 
up, pinned her down in her chair, drew 
the ale himſelf, and, pulling a paper 
out of his pocket, read, in an animated 
tone, as follows : 


A BALLAD. 


| LoNG upon the night had roll'd 
The thunder of the evening gun, 
And the pickets long had form'd, 
Guided by the ſetting ſun. 


Midnight veil'd the flent plain, 
Dimly was the white camp ſeen ; 

| Whoſe but Fanny's printleſs fot 

Lightly treads the duſky green ? 


Near 
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Near the wakeful quarter guard 
Many a hollow ſtep reſounds ; 
Briſk the ſentry's challenge flies, 
Anſwer'd by A er rounds. 


Silent as they paſs along, 

And their footſteps die away; 
Lo! a ſhadowy form is ſeen, 
Faintly through the twilight per. 


Henry's rattling arms are heard, 
For the w weed is hy - 
« Sentry ! ah ! forbear to fire, 
4 Or thy comrade's Fanny falls !” 


« And is it thou ?” fond Henry cries ; 
“ Friend advance, devoid of fear, 
« And the counterſign diſcloſe, 
Breathe it gently in my ear. 
1 G 2 «Tis * 
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« Tis love !”- replied the bluſhing maid, 
As upon his neck ſhe hung ; 

| e To-morrow when the "9% is form'd—"" 


Swelling ſorrow che k&'d her tongue. 


Every tender tear ſhe ſheds 
Fills his manly heart with grief, „ 
When the corporal's voice is heard, 


« Turn out, turn out the relief.“ 


Riſing from the ruſtling ſtraw, 
Up the ſturdy ſoldier ſprings, 
Joying in his idler fate, a 

Where the drum-boy ſits and ſings. 


« Prithee, corp! at my prayer, 
« Guard my Fanny to the lines; 
60 Vonder, at her father's = 
„ dee a watch-light dimly ſhines.” * 
| « What! 
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« What! is this Old Soaker's girl? 
« Come with me, love, never fear, 
« I will place you near his poſt. 
« He is ſergeant 'of the rear.” 


| She at Henry caſt a glance, 
Mingling ſoft reproach with ſorrow ; 
« Cruel! thus to force me hence 


«K And the line to move to-morrow !” 


Scarcely had the morning grey 
Deck'd the miſty mountain's fide, 

Haſtily along the front, | 
When we ſaw the general ride. 


Soon the pickets all came in, 
Not a Sin was heard to found ; 
But the columns duly form'd, 
March'd in et from their ground. 
| G 3 73 
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By the turning of a wood, 
From a bold commanding height, 
Soon a ſtrong and ſteady fire 


Open' d fiercely on our right. 


4 Paſs the word to form the line, 
For the General now diſcerns 
Squadrons wheeling upon our left ; 
4 Forward How the battle burns ! 


Long and bloody is the fight, | 
Ere the foe begins to yield; 

But the gay meridian ſun 

| Sees us miſs of the field. 


Midſt her Henry's comrades now 
See the trembling Fanny flies ; 
For her lover's well-known form, 


Darting her inquiring eyes, | 
« Where 
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« Where ſhall I my Henry find ? 
« Prithee, gentle ſoldier, tell 
« Where—Ah ! fie upon theſe tears ! 


« Where he is—or where he fell * 


« Lovely girl, I have not ſeen 
Henry ſince a heavy fire, 
ce By unequal numbers pour'd, 
« Made our gallant corps retire.” 


« There our captain too was loſt,” 
Tears bedew'd the ſoldier's eyes; 

Fanny, heaving one ſad ſigh, 
Breathleſs now before him lies. 


One who mark'd her fading form, 
Sink beneath her fond alarms ; 
Ruſh'd impetuous to her aid, 


And receiv'd her in his arms. 
' ns „ Henry 
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Henry here '”. the ſoldier cries, 
At the magic of that name; 

The vigour which had almoſt leſt 


Reviſited her tender frame. 


« Henry,” cries a ſergeant near, 
« Here thy name in orders ſee.” 
« From this moment thou, my lad, 


« Haſt a right to roll with me.“ 


« For thy captain, who to none 

60 Doth in worth, or valour yield; 
« Vaunts aloud they bold return, | 
« To bear him from the bloody field. 


« And here his bounties but begin, 
« So he wills me to declare.” 
© Oh! be he for thoſe bounties bleſt, | 


« Since this and all muſt Fanny ſhare.” 
px | Ned 
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Ned was happy enough to have this 
little ſpecimen applauded by his whole 
audience, which, indeed, only con- 
ſiſted of the perſons above-mentioned, 
for it was Wedneſday, and Luke Level 
was gone to an evening meeting. — 
Mrs. Braddyl, however, mixed her 
praiſe with ſome little cenſure ; for 
there were not quite fine words enough 
in it for her taſte, and Braddyl himſelf 
had taken his pipe from his mouth to 
make a few obſervations, inſpired by 
the all-potent and univerſal ſpirit of 
criticiſm, when a knock at the door 
interrupted him. Ned ran to open 
the door, where he found three men, 
two -of whom only he knew ; one of 
them, who happened to be conſtable 
of the pariſh, aſked for neighbour 
Braddyl, and they all entered the 
G 5 kitchen. 
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kitchen. Braddyl, according to his 
cuſtom, made them all fit down, be- 
fore he would ſuffer them to ſpeak a 
word ; when the conſtable, turning to- 
wards the ſtranger, who was a very 
ſhabby looking fellow, aſked him if 
he knew any body in that-room. | 


The fellow anſwered, without heſi- 
tation, © Yes, that is the young man, 
and I will ſwear to him.” This de- 
elaration, obſcure as it was, cauſed an 


_ univerſal alarm among the inhabitants 


of the cottage, and this obſcurity only 
ceaſed to convert that alarm into the 
moſt dreadful conſternation, upon the 


conſtable's turning to Ned, with theſe 


words: Burley, I am ſorry for you; 
but you are charged with a a e 
| W 912 
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Poor Betſy, pale as death, ſtammer- 
ed out—how !—when !—where !—he 
has not been from us Many months 
ago, replied the conſtable, at Marſton, 
Here Betſy gave a faint ſhriek, and fell 
back in her chair. Ned, Braddyl and 
his wife, all flew to her in an inſtant ; 
It is an infamous accuſation, cried Ned; 
as I hope for eternal mercy it 1s falſe. 
Poor Betſy was carried up ſtairs by her 
mother, where we will leave her for 
the preſent, The feeling mind will 
pourtray -to itſelf, in. ſtronger colours 
than it is poſſible for me to beſtow on 
it, the aggravated diſtreſs of her tender, 
| honeſt, little heart on this occaſion, 
nor do I think the good-natured. reader 
will thank me for dwelling. on the 
ſubject. Poor Braddyl, ſcarcely more 
alive than his daughter, aſked of the 


Ge ſtranger 
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| dnt the particulars of the tranſac- 
tion, who bluntly told him, that he 
reſerved them for the ear of the ma- 
giſtrate, before whom . he deſired the 
boy might be carried. The conſtable 
told him it was impoſſible, as the 
neareſt magiſtrate lived at ſome diſ- 
tance. - Braddyl then ſaid to the con- 
ftable, & Neighbour, will you truſt 
the boy with me to- night; he ſhall be 
forth my” 


124 Wh checking as. well as he could 
the tear which ſtruggled in his eye, 
thanked Braddyl for his friendſhip; 
but told him, he was reſolved to ſub- 
mit to- the utmoſt rigour of his fate. 
e chen tock Braddyl in his arms, 
« God for ever bleſs you, Sir,”; cried 
he, © I ſhall never forget your kind- 

E ) neſs, 
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neſs, whatever may happen to me. 
God bleſs you and your family. He 
could get no farther; he looſed Brad- 
dyl from his embrace, and turned 
away. | 


Braddyl drew his right-hand acroſs 
his brow, and ſqueezed Ned's hand 
with his left, but ſaid nothing. He 
recovered his voice, however, before 
they had reached the wicket gate, told 
Ned to keep up his ſpirits, and he 
would attend him to the Juſtices in the 
morning. The ftranger retired to the 
Nag's Head, where he had taken up 
his quarters. The conſtable, who was 
a farmer in the village, and a good- 
natured fellow, gave Ned a bed in his 
own houſe, wh ther he retired to ſpend 
a miſerable night ; nor was the horror 


— e . -l — Eo—_ 
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of his ſituation a little increaſed by the 
deſtruction of thoſe hopes which Col. 
Walſingham had given him, and on 
which he had raiſed a moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtructure; for poor Ned, among 
other misfortunes which he poſſeſſed 
in common with men of genius, was a 
great caſtle builder. 


C HAP. XII. 


AN EXAMINATION BY A MAGISTRATE 
IN A SINGULAR STYLE. 


HE next morning Ned, accom- 

- panied by the ſtranger, the con- 
ſtable and Braddyl, was carried before 
Mr. Wharton, who happened to be 
the neareſt acting magiſtrate. Mr. 
Wharton, who, as Ned had told the 
Colonel, was one of his beſt maſters, 
was very much ſurpriſed, and really 
concerned at ſeeing him in that ſitua- 
tion. He took his chair, with a coun- 
tenance in which much concern was 
viſible. The proſecutor was called 
4 up, 
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up, and, previous to his being ſworn, 
received a very ſolemn admonition (an 
admonition more neceſſary than faſh- 
ionable) from the Juſtice; to every 
period of which he anſwered, lifting 
his eyes and his right-hand to heaven, 
« God forbid that he ſhould forſwear 
himſelf to take away a fellow crea- 
ture's life! When the book was offered 
him he refuſed, after the ordinary form, 
to put his lips to it; but inſiſted after 
what he termed, the form of his own 
church; to · be ſworn with the right- 
haand on the bock, and the left held 
up, obſerving, that it might appear 
| over nice; but an oath was a ſolemn 
thing, and on that point he had ſcru- 
ples. He then gave a clear and cir- 
cunmſtantial account of his robbery, 
nearly as follows: That he was clerk 
| to 
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to an attorney in London ; that, at the 
time the robbery was committed, he 
was going to ſee ſome relations, who 
lived at a town about forty miles lower 
down in the country ; that in his jour- 
ney he ſtopped at Marſton, to take 
ſome- refreſhment ; and that, in the 
duſk of the evening, as he was going 
out of town, he was followed by the pri- 
ſoner and a ſoldier, whom he did not 
recollect; that the priſoner ſeized him, 
while the other man ſtood aloof, and 
robbed him of his watch and money ; 
that, on his return through Derham, 
after having ſpent ſome. time with his 
relation, he ſaw the priſoner, and im- 
mediately recollected him. 


Ihe juſtice then deſired that he 
would fix the preciſe time of the tranſ- 
action, 
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action, and, after ſome heſitation, he 
ſaid ſeven o'clock. Poor Ned was 
then, with great mildneſs, aſked what 
he had to ſay to the charge? He an- 
ſwered, as God is my judge, I never 
ſaw that man before in my life! 1 am 
as innocent as you, Sir! The juſtice 
deſired he would recollect, if poſſible, 
where and how he- ſpent the evening 
on which the robbery was ſaid to be 
committed. Were you at Marſton ? 
added he. I certainly was, Sir, ſaid 
Ned.—Do you recollect who were your 
companions on this evening, — Ned 
pauſed at this queſtion ;. a deep bluſh 
ſuffuſed his face, and he ſtammered 
out, that it was ſo long ago he could 
not recollect. The countenance of 
Mr. Wharton fell. — Poor Braddyl 
looked wild, aud the proſecutor aſſumed 

| . 
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a double degree of demureneſs.— Do, 
child,” cried Braddyl, © recollect who 
might be in your company in the 
courſe of this unfortunate evening.” 
« Unfortunate, indeed, Sir!“ ſighed 
Ned. Perhaps ſome of Col. Wal- 
ſingham's regiment ?”'—* I think fo, 
Sir,” added Ned; “ but I cannot tell 
who, at any particular hour.” 


Mr. Wharton again cautioned the 
proſecutor againſt ſwearing raſhly on 
ſuch an occaſion, and again queſtioned 
him as to the identity of the boy. — 
The proſecutor's recollection ſeemed 
to have acquired new force. He again 
ſwore to his perfect knowledge of his 
perſon ; and the duty of his office 
compelled Mr. Wharton to ſign his 


commitment. 
As 


* a 
. 


— 
* 
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As the poor lad quitted the room, 


however, he deſired him, in a gentle 


tone of voice, not to be caſt down, 
aſſuring him, that, if he was innocent, 
he ſhould ſuffer no injury. When the 
room was cleared, Mr. Wharton called 
poor Braddyl, who followed the conſta- 
ble, more dead than alive, into his 
ſtudy.—< Braddy],” ſaid he, © though 


there is ſome myſtery in this poor 


boy's conduct, I myſelf think he is in- 
nocent: I would not have his mind 
contaminated by the ſociety of a priſon. 


You mean, I ſuppoſe, to accompany 


him to his place of confinement ?” — 
Braddyl anſwered, that he did. Stay 


then, ſaid he, till I write a note to the 


gaoler ; he will, I am ſure, at my re- 
queſt, provide this boy with a ſeparate 


room. — Braddyl thanked him, with 


tears 
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tears in his eyes, declaring, at the ſame 
time, that his intention in accompany- 
ing Ned to the priſon was to make the 
ſame requeſt.—It will, however, be 
probably better done in this way, ſaid 
Wharton, giving him the note, with 
which Braddyl followed the party to a 
public-houſe in the village, from whence 
they immediately ſet forward for the 
county gaol. | 


On their journey, for which honeſt 
Braddyl was at the expence of a poſt- 
chaiſe, poor Ned ſeemed wholly op- 
preſſed with gratitude toward his liberal 
benefactor, whom he thanked, more 
with tears than words ; nor was ſuch 
homage unaccepted by the ' generous 
old ſoldier, though his mind was little 
alive to ſcience, his heart Was feelingly 


awake 
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awake to virtue. The facrifice of a 
tear was acknowledged, though not » 
analyzed ; nor did the moſt ſtifled ſob 
of poor Ned paſs unnoticed : He re- 
giſtered them all, and placed them on 
the debtor's ſide, with as much accu- 
racy as he would formerly have be- 
ſtowed on . the company's pay bill, in 
the great account of gratitude, 


After a melancholy journey, for the 
conſtable, unhacknied in ſcenes of 
- which he was, according to the modern 
phraſe, much in the habits, in an ob- 
ſcure part of Weſtmoreland, conſigned 
his prey over to the gaoler, with rather 
more remorſe than would have been 
felt by a Bow-ſtreet runner. Poor 
Ned took poſſeſſion of his new quar- 
ters, where the gaoler, upon the peruſal 
of 
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of the magiſtrate's note, aſſured Brad- 
dyl he ſhould want for nothing, and 
the diſconſolate old man returned, 
fondly preparing a detail of the com- 
forts of poor Ned's ſituation, to coun- 
teract the melancholy news of his 
commitment; nor was his knowledge 
of human nature a little conſpicuous 
in this arrangement, poor Betſy, and 
even her mother; for Mrs. Braddyl 
was from this misfortune become Ned's 
firm friend, and even cenſured Mr. 
Wharton for committing him—wept 
over the poor boy's misfortunes, till 
they were naturally led on to inquire 
how he was probably employed at 
that juncture. Braddyl ſeized that 
opportunity to deſcant on the comforts 
of his apartment, the protection of 
| the 
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tte juſtice, and the politeneſs of the 
gaoler, till Mrs. Braddyl began to 
think it might turn out better than 
they expected ; nay even a lucky thing 
for the boy and poor Betſy, though 
her morning pillow was wet with her 
tears, found a ray of comfort gleam 
through the hours of the night, and 
cheriſhed a beam of hope amidſt all 
the gloom of woe. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIII. 
IN WHICH THE HISTORY PROCEEDS, 


FTER ſome conſideration, Brad- 

dyl reſolved to apply, in Ned's 
favour, to Colonel Walſingham, greatly 
induced to it by Betſy's cc nviction of 
the Colonel's goodneſs of heart, and 
of Ned's innocence; when, to- his 
infinite concern, he heard that the 
Colonel had left the country. on the 
preceding day ; fo that his good wiſhes 
were all that he at preſent could beſtow 
on poor Ned, whom we likewiſe are 
compelled ( for a while) to leave to 
the perſecution of his evil genius. _ 


VOL. I. H Wal- 
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Walſingham had ſet out for Paris, at 
the earneſt requeſt of an uncle, who 
had been taken ill there on his return 
from the ſouth of France „ Where he 
had for ſome years reſided, in the hope 
of repairing a conſtitution, which had 
ſeverely ſuffered from a life of gaiety 

and diſſipation. He ſpent fome months 
With his uncle, and at length accom- 
panied his lifeleſs corpſe to England, 
to place it in the family vault. Du- 
ring his illneſs, the unaffected attention 
of Sidney, who, improbable as it may 
appear, felt himſelf really more inte- 
reſted in his preſent ſituation, than 
future arrangements, ſo intirely won 
his heart, that he bequeathed to him 
his whole eſtate, contrary to a former 
avowed intention of leaving a conſi- 
derable. 
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derable ſhare of it to more diſtant 
relations. 


After attending his uncle's funeral in 
Hampſhire, and taking poſſeſſion of 
the family eſtate, Walſingham ſet out 
for the metropolis to make his friend 
and patron (Lord Derham) happy, 
by the communication of his preſent 
good fortune, and not, perhaps, with- 
out a wiſh lurking in his heart, to view 
that face once more, which had long 
been the object of more than the moſt 
exalted admiration. Nor is it impro- 
bable that, in the abſence of Miſs 
Derham, he felt a void in his breaſt, 
which the new ſplendour of his ſitua- 
tion could but-poorly ſupply. 


H 2 Walſingham 
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Walſingham ſcarcely. ſtaid to dreſs 
before he flew to Lord Derham's, 
when the porter, in return to his in- 
quiry, with his uſual ſang froid, aſked 
his name.—< There is little occaſion 
for that ceremony, I believe,” ſaid 
he. Walſingham — Colonel Wal- 
ſingham.” The ſervant, whom the 
porter rang for, carried up the name, 
and returned to tell him that his Lord 
was not at home.—< Not at home . 
ſurely you miſtook the name !” Col. 
Walſingham, Sir,” “ that is right.” — 
„At what time is your Lord viſible, 
in the morning? Generally from 
ten to twelve, Sir, —“ J will call to- 
morrow.“ He called the next day, 
and received an anſwer, which con- 
vinced him that all future efforts to 


enter that , houſe would be vain. — 
cc My 
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« My Lord, Sir, is out of town.” — 
And Miſs Derham?“ —“ Is with his 
Lordſhip, Sir.“ Walſingham quitted 
the door in a ſtate of mind difficult to 
be deſcribed : Grief and anger bore * 
alternate ſway in his boſom, each 
deeply perplexed as to its true object. 
That the family were out of town 
Walſingham did not for a moment 
believe; he therefore reſolved to watch 
them attentively, that, if their own 

doors were impregnable, he might, | 
either by meeting them at the houſe of 
a third perſon, or at a public place, 
endeavour to procure ſome explana-- 
tion of a conduct, which appeared to 
him at once ſo myſterious and unjuſt. 


After many a week ſpent in fruitleſs 
attendance on places of public amuſe- 
H 3 ment, 
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ment, he diſcovered Miſs Derham m 
the pit at the Opera, in company with 
another Lady, and Sir Harry Sapſ- 
worth. It was a crowded night, and 
he could not, by any effort, get near 
enough to ſpeak to her during the 
piece. He ſtood, however, in Fop's- 
Alley, and was probably thought to be 
diſplaying a perſon indiſputably as ele- 
gant as any in the houſe, while his 
every thought was engaged on catching 
the eye of one woman. In this he 
was at length ſucceſsful : Miſs Derham 
looked accidentally at the {pot where 
he ſtood. The moment he caught her 
eye he bowed. The ſmile which had 
decked her face fled. She bluſhed 
deeply, and ſcarcely returnin g his bow, 
leaned towards the Lady, who ſat next 
to her; nor could he catch her eye 
once 
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once again during the courſe of the 
evening. When the Opera concluded, 
Walſingham lay in wait for her party, 
reſolving to intercept them in their 
progreſs to the carriage. When the 
_well-drefſed crowd had, 'in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſubſided, he perceived Sir Harry 
advancing with the two Ladies under 
his care. Sir Harry,” ſaid he, with 
firmneſs, « you want aſſiſtance. Sir 
| Harry, who ſtood rather behind the 
to the other Lady, attempted to take 
the hand of Miſs Derham, when he 
perceived that Walſingham had been 
too quick for him, and decency com- 
pelled him to transfer his attention to 
her companion. 


4 In 
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In conducting Miſs Derham to the 
carriage, he begged, for God's ſake, 
to know the meaning of his unac- 
countable reception, after a long ab- 
fence. The Lady kept, notwithſtand- 
ing all his efforts to part them, aſſidu- 
ouſly converſing with her female com- 
panion, till wearied at length with his 
intreaties, ſhe replied, juſt as ſhe was 
_ ſtepping into the coach, © Surely, Mr. 
» Walſingham, this queſtion is very 
abſurd, when the cauſe is fo glaring.” 


1 % 
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CHAP. XIV. 


WALSINGHAM 8 PERPLEXITY, IN SOME 
MEASURE, UNRAVELLED. 


HIS anſwer was more calcu- 
lated to turn poor Walſing- 
ham's brain, than to afford him any 
conſolation. He continued, however, 
in town, ſtill in hopes that he might 
unravel this myſtery, till he began 
ſeriouſly to reflect that his duty would 
require his preſence in Weſtmoreland, 
for he had promiſed the major, who 
was then with the corps, to relieve 
him about that time. When ſtrolling 
one morning to ſee the Coldſtream 

Hs en | 


regiment mount guard on the Parade 
in St. James's Park, he perceived Lord 
Derham in converſation with the 
Duke of York, who was locking at the 
regiment. Walſingham walked with 
ſome officers of his .acquaintance, till 
Lord Derham took his leave of the 
Duke, and the guard marched off. 
Walfingham then perceived Lord Der- 
ham in company with a general officer, 
walking towards the ſpot where he 
ſtood. He advanced toward him, and 
bowed, diſtantly, indeed, but reſpect- 
fully. Lord Derham at firſt looked at 
bim, as if he meant to paſs him with- 
out notice; but ſeeming ſuddenly to 
recollect both their ſituations, he pul- 
led off his hat, made a low, though. 
haſty, bow, and paſſed him. Wal- 
— 's heart was torn with grief and: 


indignation ; 
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indignation ; nor could all his reſpect, a 
his veneration for his Lordſhip's cha- 
racter, repreſs the ſoldier's feelings at 
a treatment which he held contemptu- 
ous. His blood boiled within him, 
and he was more than once tempted 
to call on the father of Miſs Derham, 
and the guide and protector of his 
youth, for an explanation of ſuch con- 
duct. In this ſtate of mind he quitted 
the Park, without any particular deſti- 
nation for the morning, when, as he 
was ſauntering through Bond- Street, 
he heard his name repeated from a 
window. He looked up, and was. 
beckoned to by his old fellow ſoldier, 
Wharton, who had the day before 
arrived in town, on particular buſineſs. 


HG: The 
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The countenance of a real friend, in 
ſuch a ſituation, was like a beacon to 
the benighted ſailor. He flew up to 

his apartment, and in a few minutes 


eaſed his heart of a load of anguiſh, 


by communicating the myſterious con- 

duct of Lord Derham to his friend. 
The reſult of this confidence was, that 

Wharton, the moment he was dreſſed, 

inſtead of purſuing his own affairs, 
. waited on my Lord Derham, to beg 
that he would indulge Walſingham 
with half an hour's converſation. — 
Oh! moſt willingly, Sir,” cried Lord 
'Derham, if Mr. Walſingham has. 
any thing to ſay to me.“ Wharton 
chen explained: to him, that, ſo far from 
making the requeſt with a view. to any 
thing like hoſtility, Walſingham's only: 
Viſh was to know: the foundation of a 
conduct 
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condu& in Lord D. which to him 
appeared myſterious. —* Sir,” replied 
Lord D. dryly, © I have nothing to 
object to Mr. Walſingham, every 
man's conduct is in his own breaſt; 
but, I hope, I may be allowed to ſelect 
my friends; as to the reſt, I am not 
at all conſcions of having failed in the 
reſpect due to a gentleman, when I had 
the honour of meeting Mr. Walſing- 
ham to-day. Wharton: now began to 
plead his friend's cauſe with energy; 
he repreſented to Lord Derham the 
effect of his behaviour towards a man, 
who ſo highly reſpected and loved 
him: In ſhort, he drew ſuch a picture 
of Colonel Walſingham's ſtate of mind, 
that the good old Peer was ſoftened, 
and begged Wharton would bring him 

to dinner. 
| The 


| 

| 

| | 
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| 
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The hour of dinner arrived, and the 
two friends attended. The few mi- 
nutes before dinner were ſpent in cold 
and common place obſervations. In 
the dining room they found Miſs Der- 
am, who received them with a freezing 
Politeneſs. The converſation at table 
Vore the ſame conſtraint as before, and, 


aas ſoon as ſhe could decently quit the 


deſert, Miſs Derham retired. Lord 
Derham then looked ſtedfaſtly in. Wal- 
ſingham's face—< Walſingham, “ cried: 
he, what have you done with that: 
unfortunate girl? Walſingham re- 
ceived the queſtion with a ſtare of. 
aſtoniſhment, during: which. he ſeemed 
ſtriving to collect his bewildered ſenſes. 
Ly; Unfortunate girl, my Lord!” re- 
;peated he, in the name of heaven, 
what girl?” Lord Derham pauſed, 

| and 


and fixed his reyes an Colonel Wal- 
ſinghamẽs countenance, with a moſt 
ſcrutinizing ſeverity.—* My lad, ſaid 
he, I. believe you would not tell me 
a. falſhood .. Your 3 does 
me too much honour,” replied Wal- 
Hingham, with ſome ie enam in 
His tone. 


me — Golone,nn arubjaſt 
Uke this: Do you, upon your: honour,, 
know nothing of the carpenter's little 
daughter, at Derham ?? Walſingham 
again pauſed in ſurpriſe. Upon 
my honour, no my Lord. Tour queſ- 
tion has aſtonifned me. Tour Lord- 
ip means Braddyl's daughter.” 4 J. 
do.“ Then, if I. underſtand your 
- Lordſhip, the is, miſſing,” —* She is. 
«If I -hatl any thing more ſacred than 
4027152 6 my 
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my honour, I would pledge it to your 
Lordſhip, that this is the firſt word I 
have heard of it; and your Lordſhip 
may believe me, that the news affects 
me very much.” He pauſed again.— 
« You amaze me,” cried Wharton: 
J underſtood ſhe was gone to ſee a 
relation. So the poor parents have 
reported, ſaid Lord Derham.—“ If 
your Lordſhip,” reſumed Walfingham, 
could ſuppoſe me guilty of an act fo 
| infamous I no longer—and' yet, my 
Lord, give me leave to ſay, that no 
flight ſurmiſe——a ſeducer! and a 
ſeducer, under ſuch circumſtances too? 
* Why, you know, Walfingharh, as | 
a as I do, that Von e men are an 
this crime. My bez, however, are 
Rt mot yery flight, and nothing but the de- 
0 teſtation 
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teſtation of falſhood, which I know to 
be inherent in you, both as a man and 
a ſoldier, could eaſily have wiped away 
the impreſſion they had made on my 
mind. - It is but juſtice to myſelf, how- 
ever, to produce theſe proofs, and he 
rang for Miſs Derham. . My dear 
girl! have you thoſe letters from poor 
Braddyl ?* Miſs Derham produced 
them, and- Lord Derham read as fol- 
lows: | 5 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


MISS DERHAM. 


Honoured Miſs, and my dear reſpected 
| young Lad. 
„Io you are in better ſtare 
of mind than I am at this 

writing. 
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writing. O, Miſs! the cruelleſt mis- 
fortune has happened to myſelf, ang 
alſo to my poor huſband ; for he cer- 
tainly doated on the girl, and yet it was 
very cruel in the huſſey to ſerve us 
ſo; but ſure, Miſs, with due reſpect to 
you, it was an inhuman and baſe action 
of the Colonel, as we ſuſpect of him 
with ſtrong reaſon ; dear Miſs, not a 
great while before Betſy went off, my 
huſband and I recolle& the moon ſhone 
as bright as day. Betſy was out ſtrol- 
ling in the orchard, as ſhe was ſome- 
times fond for an hour together, and 
when I called her the Colonel came 
in with her; and ſhe ſaid ſhe had been 
at che ſtyle, on the brow, which your 
Ladyſhip uſed to love fo, looking at 
the proſpects but, dear Miſs, what 
pape can fires be on a moon- light 
night; 
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night; and we recollect, that the Col. 
uſed always to be very fond, which 
we uſed to be pleaſed with, and thought 
no harm; but, Miſs, the convincing 
proof that he has taken her off is, 
that we received this letter from her, 
figned at Dover, which is in. the road 
to France, as I hear, where the Colonel 


is gone; to be ſure we thought ſhe - 


was gone to gaol to ſee Ned Sanfc 


ce How, cried Colonel Walſingham, 
is that boy in priſon too!” But I beg 
pardon—* who was ſent there for a 
robbery ? But that was not the caſe 
my diſtreſs of mind is ſo great, that I 
could not be caly without makingmy 
dear young Lady a partaker of its 
as my dear Miſs Derrum always ex- 


Ne din a fondueſs for the, poor 
child. 


vt 
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child. Dear Mifs, it makes my heart 
bleed when I think of her ; ſo remains 


Four faithful ſervant to command, 
" MARTHA BRADDYL.” 


What is the letter incloſed ?” cried 
Walfingham, with great eagerneſs. 
Miſs Derham opened it, and pro- 
ceeded : | 


Dear Father and Mother, 


[ ADDRES S you theſe few lines 
not to be alarmed at my unex- 
pected abſence. Every body has their 
fated moment : Mine is come, and 
who knows but the amiable man I am 
now with, and you all know him, and re- 
Oy ſpect 
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| ſpect him, may return me to your 
arms in a ſituation which will do us all 
credit, and convert the preſent mis- 
fortune into a bleſſing. Once more I 
beg you will not be uneaſy, which is 
the cauſe of my writing. So no more 
at preſent, | -_- 


From your dutiful daughter, 
ELIZABETH BRADDYL.”” 


Capt. Wharton 1 ſcarcely help 
ſmiling at ſome parts; of Mrs. Brad- 
dyl's letter, notwithſtanding the, real 
affliction with which the ſubject of it 
overwhelmed him, for he knew enough 
of theſe honeſt people to eſteem them 


ſincerely, But Betſy's letter was no 


ſooner finiſhed than Colonel Walſing- 
ham, | 
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Ham, ſtarting from his chair, exclaimed, 
« This is ſome infamous forgery ; that 
little girl has, at leaſt, too much un- 
derſtanding to have ſcribbled ſuch 
miſerable nonſenſe as this.” 


« Ah! Sydney,” cried Lord Der- 
ham, do not deceive yourſelf ; her 
poor afflicted father has been to town 
ſince ; he is but too well acquainted 
with - her hand-writing, and certainly 
had convinced me (pardon me, Syd- 
ney) that you were her ſeducer.— Poor 
fellow, it hurt him. Walſingham, it 
added to his grief, that the injury 
ſhould be done to him by a ſoldier.” 
Here Wharton could ſcarcely forbear 


ſmiling again. 


« Hear 
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* Hear me, my Lord,” cried Wal- 
fingham, „By all that I hold moſt 
facred, I know nothing of this poor 
little girL By your friendſhip — by 
that with which (here he faltered) I 
was once. honoured by my lovely 
couſin. I have been baſely calumni- 
ated ; but I am every way intereſted 
in the diſcovery of this myſtery, as 
well for my own ſake as for that of 
her family, whom 1 really eſteem. 
When I have the honour of ſeeing 
your Lordſhip again, I hope I ſhall, at 
leaſt, have developed enough of this 
tranſaction, to convince you of my 
innocence, However I may fail in 
my endeavours to reſtore happineſs to 
poor Braddyl's family, towards which I 
ſcareely need aſſure your Lordſhip, my 
moſt ſanguine efforts ſnall not be wanting. 

{rat Colonel 
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Colonel Walſingham now bowed, and 
was retiring, when Miſs Derham ſaid, 


in a faint, but ſweet tone of voice“ If 


you reſtore my. little girl to me, couſin 
Sydney, you cannot conceive how 
happy you will make me.” 


Walſingham felt all the good-nature of 


this little advance towards a reconcilia- 


tion; he conſidered it as a propitiation 
for former ſuſpicions, and he retired 
more perplexed indeed, but : leſs diſ- 
treſſed than when he entered the doors 
of Derham-houle : Nor will this, to 
the reader of ſagacity, be difficult to 
reconcile with the very deep concern 
he felt for the misfortune which had 
fallen on the honeſt family of Braddyl. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV, 


COLONEL WALSINGHAM BEGINS HIS 
SEARCH. 


T will, no doubt, occur to many 
1 perſons as a ſingular circumſtance 
in the progreſs of this hiſtory, that 
Miſs Derham ſhould ſtill have retained 
the maiden name, after what ſo long 
ago paſſed at Lord Derham's table 
relative to her marriage with Sir 
Harry. The truth is, that the Lady 
herſelf was the cauſe of procraftinating 
the intended nuptials, by requeſting of 
her father ſufficient time to become 
farther acquainted with the man to 
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whom, in all human probability, ſhe 
was deſtined to unite her fate: So 
conſiderable a portion of that time had, 
however, now elapſed, without the diſ- 


covery of any greater foibles in Sir 


Harry, than thoſe which are the por- 
tion of moſt young men of faſhion, 
that Miſs Derham, who ſcarcely knew _ 


| any earthly thing more ſacred with her 
than the wiſhes of her father, did not 


think herſelf authorized to oppoſe the 
moſt ſanguine of thoſe wiſhes any 
longer. 


As for Colonel Walſingham he now 


_ threw all other buſineſs aſide, that he 


might apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the 
diſcovery of poor Braddyl's daughter. 
The firſt thing that ſuggeſted itſelf to 
his mind was a journey to Paris; but, 


' 


438 
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as he could not perſuade himſelf to 
look upon the letter which bore Betly's 
ſignature in any other light than that 
of a forgery, he judged it moſt proper 
to begin his reſearches in London, 
while he wrote to a confidential friend 
in Paris, who was requeſted to make 
every ſearch in his power after a young 
perſon anſwering to the deſcription he 
gave him of Berſy, and, if he ſhould 
diſcover her, to give him immediate 
notice. \ 


On the receipt of which, he pur- 
poſed ſetting out immediately for 
France. Colonel Walſingham now 
began his operations in purſuance of 
the ſcheme he had adopted for the 
diſcovery of poor Betſy. He fre- 
quented all public places, and often 

I 2 took 
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took the round of them all in the 
courſe of the evening. He viſited 
daily ſome of thoſe houſes to which 


the ſeduced and forſaken female flies 


as a miſerable ſhelter againſt famine 
and nakedneſs, expecting, yet ſhudder- 


ing at the expectation, to find the 
wretched little wanderer among them. 


He dedicated ſome hours to the con- 
verſation of thoſe diſcreet matrons 
who, under the ſhew of ſome trade 
ſuitable to their ſex, have a private 
room for the accommodation of their 


friends; in ſhort, who, though their 
ſhop windows are decorated with black 


ſilk bags for the hair, with a pair or 
two of point ruffles, or three or four 


yards of ribbon waving over a gauze 
curtain, boaſt of no cuſtomers but 


thoſe who take tea in their back par- 
| lour. 
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lour. As theſe diſcreet females have 
always the earlieft intelligence of the 
freſh faces on town, and as Walſing- 
ham was perſuaded that Betſy was 
too beautiful to remain long unno- 
ticed, he judged that he might be 
enabled to trace her through their aſ- 
ſiſtance ; but, after waſting ſome time 
in the purſuit, he was compelled to 
give it over as fruitleſs. He now be- 
gan a little to regret the declaration he 
had made when he left Lord Derham, - 
which ſtrongly implied a reſolution not | 
to ſee him again till he had gained in- 
telligence ſufficient, at leaſt to wipe 
away all ſuſpicion from his own cha- 
rater, particularly as he heard that 
Sir Harry Sapſworth was there every 
day, and that the preparations for the 
celebration of his nuptials with Miſs 

$3 -- Derham 
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Derham were in great forwardneſs; 
But this circumſtance, as ſoon as his 
attachment to his lovely couſin would 
permit the voice of reaſon, and the 
nice dictates of honour to be attended 
to, appeared to him the moſt incon- 
+ trovertible argument for perſevering in 
his reſolution, and he continued his 
hopeleſs ſearch, avoiding ſtill the hoſ- 
pitable doors of Derham-houſe. 


Captain Wharton, who had remained 
in town” longer than he had at firſt 
intended, to aſſiſt his friend in a ſearch, 
in which he alſo felt himſelf much 
intereſted, was now compelled to leave | 
him. The aflizes were about to be 
held, at which poor Ned was to take 
his trial; and as Wharton's ſenſe of 
right would not permit him to neglect 

| a 
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a ſingle effort towards the ſupport of a 
forlorn and deſerted fellow creature, 
againſt a charge of which he believed 
him innocent, to his attachment to this 
poor lad, founded upon a firm opinion, 
that his mind was, both as to capacity 
and rectitude, of a ſuperior mould, 
intereſted his heart in his favour, which 
told him, that a protection once afforded 
was a double duty, when the object of 
it laboured under any calamity, till it 
ſhould be fully proved, that that cala- 
mity was brought on by ſome circum- 
ſtance which rendered the continuance 
of that protection criminal. 


Urged by theſe motives, Wharton 
took his leave of his friend Walſing- 
ham, who would have accompanied 

14 | him, 


4 „ 
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him, to afford what aſſiſtance he could | 
to his unfortunate protege, had not the 
buſineſs in which he had engaged 
| himſelf rendered his ſtay in town ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary: He comforted him- 


ſelf, however, that, through the zeal 
and power of his friend Wharton, the 
lad would be as well taken care of, as 
if he ſhould himſelf be preſent, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
A VISIT TO A PRISON. 


HE moment which was to de- 
termine poor Ned's fate now 
approached, The judge arrived in 
town—the commiſſion was opened— 
all was buſtle and merriment—and not 
a fad face was ſeen on the outſide of 
the caſtle walls, within which poor 
Ned and his fellow priſoners were im- 
mured. Among them, indeed, painful 
anxiety began to ſhew her face, and 
terror and deſpair followed cloſe at 
her heels. Ned, perhaps, was the only 

I 5 | one 
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one among them who wiſhed ardently 
for the moment in which his confi- 
| dence, in the juſtice of his country, 
told him he muſt be ſet at liberty, 
wholly exonerated from the odious 
calumny which now oppreſſed him. 
His anxiety for the fate of his beloved 
Betſy, indeed, preyed ſo inceſſantly 
on his mind, and its effects were very 
viſible to Capt. Wharton, who viſited 
him on the day preceding his trial. 
This gentleman was ſhocked at the 
extreme wretchedneſs which ſat on his 
countenance. | | 


% My. good lad,” faid he, “ you 
muſt not ſuffer yourſelf to be thus 
overwhelmed by your misfortunes ; it 
is the duty of a man to bear up againſt 
them ; comfort yourſelf in the hope 

6 - that 
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that to-morrow will, in all human pro- 
bability, put an end to chem.“ 


« Ah, Sir ho cried Ned, © it is not 
for myſelf: I ſhould be a fool, indeed, 
if I grieved at that; but, Sir, the 
accident—which has happened in my 
worthy friend Braddyl's family.” Here 
his voice failed him; He clapped his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and, turning 
from Mr. Wharton, walked towards 
the window, and, after a momentary 
pauſe, continued, but of all men, 
that Colonel Walfingham, that that 
pains me doubly, Sir!” Wharton 
immediately undeceived him, as to the 
part which he ſuppoſed C olonel Wal- 
fingham to have acted, and aſſured 
him, that the ſearch he was engaged in 
after poor Betſy, had alone prevented 

16 his 
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his attending to give him what aſliſt- 


ance he could on the day of trial. At 


this intelligence Ned's contending paſ- 
ſions could no longer be ſuppreſſed— 
the tears guſhed from his eyes — he 
ſobbed aloud—he ſeized Wharton's 
hand, and preſſing it on his e 
heart You have relieved me, Sir, 

ſaid he, as ſoon as he could peak, 
« from a load of ſorrow. All my 


future life ſhall be paſſed in ſtriving 


at leaſt to ſhew my gratitude to you, 
Sir, and to the gentleman whom I 
have ſo much * by my ſuſpici- 
ons.” | 


2 Captain Wharton now left him, and 
Ned. awaited the moment of his trial, 
with a mind more at eaſe than it had 


been lince he firſt. heard of Betſy's 
: fight; 
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flight; he had felt that extreme pain 
which wrings the ingenuous mind, 
when it finds itſelf compelled to retract 
that eſteem which it now, for the firſt 
time, perceives may be too warmly 
and. too haſtily beſtowed, when it firſt 
| diſcovers the neceſſity of a connection 
with ſo cold and forbidding a friend as 
caution. From this pain he was at 
once relieved by the intelligence which 
had been communicated to him by 
Mr. Wharton; and, as his ſpirits be- 
gan to dilate, he ſoothed himſelf with 
the airy hope, that Colonel Walſing- 
ham's endeavours might be crowned 
with ſucceſs, and his Betſy once more 
fmile upon him in the bappy chimney 
corner of Braddyl's cottage. | 


£ 
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c HAP. XVII. 
A TRIAL AT LAW. 


HE eventful morning now ar- 
1 rived, which was to decide on 


the fate of poor Ned. The trumpet 


of the javelin men was heard to bray— 
the judge took his ſeat the court was 
opened the j jury ſworn — and Edward 
Sanford arraigned; for C apt. Wharton, 
who was all anxiety for the event, had 
obtained from the judge the favour of 


| having this trial appointed as the INT 


in the morning. 


Wharton, 
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Wharton, who would leave nothing 
undone in ſupport of a cauſe which he 
firmly beheved' to be that of truth 
and juſtices had procured for Ned the 
aſſiſtance of a gentleman at the bar, 
diſtinguiſhed at'a very early period of 
life for the moſt brilliant talents; and, 
as he was pecuharly endowed with 2 
wonderfal quickneſs of conception, and 
clearneſs of camprehenfion, he was 
peculiarly qualified for the taſk of 
crof-examining witneſſes, the only 
mode in which a counſel is permitted 
to exert himſelf in favonr of a priſoner 
in a caſe of felony. If the admiration, 
which ſuch. uncommon talents com- 
manded, knew any allay, it was from 
the diſguſt which was frequently ex- 
cited by the ſeverity with which he 
purſued. his inveſtigations. It is, in- 
79 deed, 


ation, betrays an ignorance in men 
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deed, difficult for an audience, unac- 
cuſtomed to the ſcene, to conceive 


how many of the moſt depraved and 


abandoned of mankind infeſt the tri- 
bunals'of juſtice. This is particularly 
the caſe in courts of criminal juriſ- 
diction ; and when a wretch of this 


| ſtamp ariſes, with a previous well-re- 


gulated defign, to perjure himſelf in 
every ſyllable he utters, it is alone, by 


an acute and ſevere - inveſtigation, 


that thoſe inconſiſtences, which muſt 
attend the beſt framed ſyſtem of falſe- 


hood, can be expoſed. 


At the ſame time it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that, to make uſe of that un- 


feeling ſeverity towards every witneſs 


who arifes, whatever may be his ſitu- 


and 
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and manners, which one finds it dif- 
ficult to account for in thoſe whoſe 
education ought to be liberal, and 
whoſe minds enlarged with more than 
mere profeſſional acquiſitions. This, 
however, was not often the failing of 
the gentleman who had undertaken 
the cauſe of poor Edward. 


As ſoon as Ned was put to the bar, 
William Jones, the proſecutor was cal- 
led. A plain decent man now came 
forward, and ſo well-dreſt, that Mr. 
Wharton could ſcarcely recolle& in 
him the man upon whoſe: oath poor 
Ned had been committed. It is, per- 
haps, ſcarcely . neceſſary to ſay, that 
inquiries had been made, through the 
active friendſhip of Mr. Wharton, 
among the party with whom Ned 

| ſpent 
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ſpent the evening at Marſton ; but as 
none of them recollected where he was 
at ſeven o'clock, and as one of them 
remembered that he had miſſed him 
for near an hour at that time, it was 
not thought of any conſequence to 
compel their r attendance, 


The proſecutor was deſired to tell 
his ſtory, and he proceeded to give a 
clear and ſuccinct relation of the tranſ- 
action, not varying in a tittle from the 
evidence he had given before Mr. 
Wharton, The preſent reſpectability 
of his appearance added weight to his 
teſtimony ; he ſtated himſelf to be 
clerk to an attorney, and named a gen- 
tleman of high character; nor was 
| there any thing, either in his appearance 
or manner, that could ſuggeſt a doubt 
5 „ » of 


: 
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of the truth of what he aſſerted. Mr. 
Wharton had been indefatigable during 
the courſe of the preceding evening in 
his inquiries as to this man's character, 
perfectly perſuaded in his own mind, 
that, if he was not miſtaken, he muſt 
have wilfully perjured himſelf; and the 
ſervant, whom he had employed in this 
buſineſs, had obtained ſome intelli- 
gence, which Mr. Wharton thought 
it highly material to communicate to 
the gentleman who had * 
Ned's — 


When the proſecutor had concluded 
his ſtory, every eye was turned on poor 
Sanford; in whoſe countenance was 
diſcovered a greater portion of con- 
ſummate villainy, than an impartial * 
e would have perceived of in- 
| genuous 
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genuous candour, which was, indeed, 
its grand characteriſtic. The manly 
firmneſs, which aroſe from conſcious 
innocence, they conſtrued into hardened 
impudence, with which they ſtrangely 
blended the bluſh of guilt, for ſo they 
termed that burning ſuffuſion, with 
which the ignominy of his ſituation had 
tinged his cheek. | | 


With theſe prepoſſeſſions againſt the 
cauſe he had undertaken to defend, 
the counſel for the priſoner aroſe, and 
began the taſk of croſs-examining the 
- proſecutor, to whom he put ſome 
queſtions, at which, as their evident 
tendency was to impeach his character, 
he diſplayed an honeſt indignation, 
which was, in a moment communicated 
to the audience. T his kind of inter- 


rogation, 
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rogation, continued with wonderful 
acuteneſs for near twenty minutes, ex- 
cited loud murmurs among the by- 
ſtanders; and © is a man to be fright- 
ened out of his ſenſes, to be argued 
out of his reaſon,” was the general 
cry? It was obſervable at length, how- 
ever, that the proſecutor, kept thus 
long upon the rack, began to flag; 
he was caught in two or three glaring 
contradictions : His countenance fell— 
the muſcles of his face began to work, 
and he was perpetually drawing his 
handkerchief acroſs his mouth. But 
when this decent man was aſked whe- 
ther he had not been convicted both 
of a perjury and felony, the indigna- 
tion of the audience at ſuch an attack 
was expreſſed with ſo little regard to 
decency, that the judge was compelled 
to 
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to rebuke them. This reſtored to the 


proſecutor his flying ſpirits, and, upon 
ſome obſervations of the judge to the 
counſel, on the proof of that fact, he 
boldly anfwered, that * he never had, 
and was ſhocked at the imputation.“ 


At this moment a note was handed 


acroſs the court to the priſoner's coun- 


fel, who deſired, immediately, that the 
man who ſent it might ſtand forward. 
This was complied with; a ſtout dark- 


looking man, with a coloured fil 
handkerchief round his neck, advanced, 
and looked the witneſs full in the face, 


who was aſked whether he knew him ? 
He turned pale at the ſight- of him, 
and denied, faintly, that he had ever 
ſeen him before; but, upon being 


| preſſed, confeſſed his knowledge of 


him. 


1 
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him. Two other perſons were then 

called, concerning whom he was aſked 
the ſame queſtion, and he acknowledged 

that he knew them both. He was now 
permitted to ſtand down, but deſired 
not to quit the court. The judge then, 
in a tone of great mildneſs and hu- 
manity, aſked Ned what he had to ſay 
for himſelf? Ned candidly confeſſed, 
that he had been at Marſton that day; 
but, with the moſt ſolemn aſſeverati- 
ons, denied any knowledge of the rob- 
bery. 


His counſel then told the judge, 
that he was inſtructed to call ſome 
witneſſes, and the three men, who had 
been confronted with the proſecutor, 
were ſworn, and, under the moſt ſo- 
lemn admonitions from the judge, they 

perſiſted 
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perſiſted in the following ſtory : That 

they were, the one a turnkey belonging 
ro the priſon of Newgate, and the 
other two officers attending the public 
office ofa juſtice of peace in London ; 
that they were bound over to give 
evidence at thoſe aſſizes, againſt a pri- 
ſoner who had returned from tranſpor- 
tation ; that they did not know of the 
proſecutor's being there till one of 
them ſaw him in the ſtreet ; that they 
remembered his having been convicted 
both of felony and perjury, and one 
of them endeavoured to recall to the 
mind of the judge, that he himſelf had 
tried him for the firſt offence, under 
the name of John Davis: But the 
moſt material part of the ſtory in favour 


of poor Ned, was, the teſtimony of the 
turnkey, who ſwore, that, to his per- | 
fect 
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ſect recollection, the proſecutor was 
confined in Newgate at the time at 
which he ſtated this robbery to have 
been committed, and that he had not 
been releaſed till near three months 
afterwards. The proſecutor was then 
called, and ſeverely queſtioned by the 
judge as to the truth of what theſe 
men had ſworn. He had already ac- 
knowledged, (and that he could not 
retract) that he knew them; harraſſed 


and terrified, he gave up the cauſe of 
villainy, and confeſſed the truth of the 


whole. He was committed to take 
his trial for perjury, into the ſame cuſ- 
tody from which poor Ned was releaſed, 
amidſt the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, which the authority of the court 
could not prevent; nor could it ſtop the 


ſhowers. of money which rained on 
vol. 1. K the 


| 
| 
| 
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the priſoner. Ned bowed to the court 
and jury, and was leaving the bar, 
when old Braddyl, whom Ned had not 
perceived till that moment (for he had 
arrived late the night before) ruſhed 
in, and ſeizing him in his arms, carried 
him off. The reſpectable appearance 
of this good old man, who was imme- 
diately ſuppoſed to be Ned's father, 
intereſted every perſon preſent, and 
the tears which ſtole down his ſun- burnt 
cheeks, called forth moſt plentifully 
thoſe of the ſurrounding audience. 
T hey a ſecond time threw money into 
the bar, which, though Ned's pride 
would not ſuffer him to ſtoop for it, the 
humane gaoler carefully collected for 
his uſe, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Ne JOURNEY. 


OLONEL Walſingham, tired of 
his long and fruitleſs ſearch in the 
metropolis, reſolved to take a journey 
into Weſtmoreland, flattering himſelf, 
perhaps, that, by a minute examina= 


tion into the circumſtances of poor 
Betſy's flight on the ſpot, he might 
procure better intelligence than Lord 
Derham had been yer able to- obtain. 
He had no ſooner formed this reſolu- 
tion than he put it into execution. He 
ordered his horſes to the door early 

85442 Ls: : the 
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the next Morning, and left London 
before one fourth of its inhabitants 
were awake. The weather was de- 
lightful, and he travelled gently on, 
muſing on the fate of this unhappy 
girl, with which his own ſeemed ſo 
cloſely interwoven, and proſecuting his 
inquiries at every place where he judged 
they might avail him, his deſign was 
to make Captain Wharton's his head- 
. quarters, and from thence to direct his 
operations in purſuit of the plan he 
had now adopted. U 


He had already been ſome days on. 
the road, and had arrived at a ſmall 
town, about thirty miles ſhort of his 
place of deſtination, when an old inn, 

whoſe windows jutted one over the 
* till near 1 roof they almoſt 

reached 
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reached acroſs the ſtreet, and a ſtu- 
pendous branching ſign, where, in the 
center of a curious piece of wrought 
iron-work, was diſplayed a monſtrous 
and grim portrait, which (as the artiſt 
had, in more legible characters, beneath 
it, informed the public) was deſigned 
to repreſent the Saracen's-Head. caught 
his attention. There was ſomething . 
in the ſnug air of this old manſion, and 
probably ſomething more in the ſto- 
mach of Colonel Walſingham, which 
told him, that he might there meet 
with a comfortable breakfaſt; and lie 

did not feel inclined to reſiſt the pro- 
ſpect held out to him on a ſmall board 
underneath. the ſign, of good enter- 

tainment for himſelf and his horſe, 
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As he approached the gate he ſaw 
the landlord, who was a jolly, gay, 
well- looking fellow, take leave of a 
perſon on horſeback, whoſe figure, 


though his back was towards him, 


Walſingham thought he had ſeen be- 
ſore. This perſon the landlord ſhook 
heartily by the hand, and, after wiſh- 
ing him a thouſand good journies, 
followed him with his eyes as he rode 
up the ſtreet, and ſhaking his head, 
fignificantly, juſt as Colonel Walſing- 
ham came up to him, exclaimed, == 
« Well, if ever God formed a com- 


| plete ſcoundrel, you are one.” Wal- 


fingham, who was now diſmounting, a 


i ſmiled at this exclamation, after the 


cordial manner, in which this thorough 
publican had taken leave of the perſon 


who was the object of it, and had 
opened 
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opened his rpouth to ſay ſomething on 
the ſubject to the landlord, who had 
juſt perceived him, and was making 
his beſt bow, when a noiſe jn the ſtreet 
called their whole attention towards 
the place whence it proceeded. This 
noiſe was occaſioned by the rattling of 
a very light machine, drawn by four 
blood horſes, which, as it had been 
lately ſet up in oppoſition to one of 
the mail coaches, was travelling almoſt 
at ſpeed. The perſon, who had juſt 
left the inn, had now got into a pretty 
ſmart canter, when, as he was (inſtead 
of watching the road his horſe took) 
ſtaring careleſsly at the paſſengers on 
the outſide of the coach, that the beaſt 
came with both his fore-feet into. a 
drain, and threw him with ſuch force 
over his head, that, though he made 

K4 ſome 
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ſome efforts to riſe again, he could not 
accompliſh it. Walſingham, who was 

witneſs to this accident, had ſcarcely 
time to recover himſelf from the ſud- 
den alarm it gave him when the coach 
paſt him, and a -new object engaged 
his attention. A boy on the roof of 
the machine had turned himſelf round 
to watch the ſequel of the accident 
Which had happened, whoſe fide face, 
for he could only ſee him in pro- 
file, ſtruck him as bearing the ſtrongeſt 
reſemblance to that of Ned Sanford. 
The velocity, however, with which 
the coach was then travelling, did not 


permit him to obtain any great degree 
of certainty on this head, and he walked 
towards the poor fellow who kad met 
with this accident, * whom ſome 

108 
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perſons were now — towards 
the inn. 


Walſingham aſked him, with great 
tenderneſs, whether he was much hurt? 
and if he could be of any ſervice to 
-him ? The man, whoſe countenance 
was greatly disfigured with blood and 
dirt (for he had fallen upon his face) 
fixed his languid eyes full upon him, 
thanked him, and ſaid, faintly, that he 
feared his arm was broken, as the horſe 
had ſtruck it in riſing, 


When Walſingham had ſeen this 
_ poor fellow properly taken care of, and 
procured the attendance of a ſurgeon, 
he began to reflect on the boy, who 
- had caught his attention from the out- 
fide of the coach. After a reverie of 

K 5 ſome 
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ſome moments he called his ſervant, 
and aſked him if he had obſerved the 
outſide paſſengers on the coach which 
lately paſſed them ? Yes, your Honor, 
3B ſaid the man, I ſaw poor Burley among 
them, and glad to ſee him I was, poor 
lad! Walſingham immediately queſ- 
tioned him as to his certainty that it 
was Burley whom he had ſeen; and 
upon the man's affirming that he could 
not be deceived, he ordered his horſes 
out again immediately. It had oc- 
curred to him, upon his firſt planning 

this journey into Weſtmoreland, that he 
might gain ſomething by a converſa- 
| | : tion with this boy; he therefore deter- 
=. mined, if poſſible, | to overtake the 
| coach at the next ſtage, which, he 
| thought, he ſhould be able to do, as 
his horſes were good, though full 

| twenty 
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twenty minutes had elapſed ſince it had 
paſſed: Without waiting, therefore, 
for any refreſhment, he mounted his 
horſe again to meaſure back the ſtage 
he had rode in the morning. He had 
not been gone many minutes before 
the ſurgeon, who had been ſent for, 
inquired for him. Upon being told 
that he was gone, he ſaid, lackaday, he 
was ſorry for it; for that the poor 
man, his patient, in whom there ap- 
peared ſtrong ſymptoms of an ap- 
proaching fever, which would be at- 
tended with extreme - danger, had ex- 
preſſed the moſt earneſt deſire to ſpeak 
with him. This poor man's anxiety 
could not, however, be gratified, as 
from the pace at which Colonel Wal- 
fingham ſet off, it was judged impoſſi- 
ble to overtake him, even had «they 

K 6 been 
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been certain as to the road he had 
taken, which they were not, as in the 


hurry nobody could recollect ſeeing 
him depart. 


When Walſingham arrived at the 
next ſtage, he had the mortification to 
find that the coach had juſt changed 
horſes, and was gone forward. Har- 
raſſed, vexed and diſappointed, he 
diſmounted, and more to reſt his horſes 


chan refreſh himſelf, for he found his | 


| appetite a good deal decreaſed, he or- 
dered breakfaſt. He lounged away 
two hours at this inn, and then ſet out 
again, determined to make a long 
Mage to dinner, and to reach his friends 
in the evening. In going through the 
town, in which the accident had hap- 
pened in the morning, he ſtopped at 
6 the 
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the inn door to inquire after the invalid. 
He ſaw no perſon but an hoſtler, who 
was munching ſome bread and cheeſe at 
the door, for the family were at dinner 
in a back room. The hoſtler in an- 
ſwer to his inquiries, told him, that 
the man was a bed and aſleep, and bet- 


ter, and Walſingham rode on-. When 


the hoſtler had waſhed down his bread 
and cheeſe with a draught of ale, he 
walked coolly into the kitchen, and 
faid—* Maſter, the gentleman who 
was here this morning, ſtopped to aſk 
how the poor man above was, and I 
told him. What ?” ſaid his maſter, 
with impatience.—“ That he was bet- 
ter,” returned the hoſtler.—“ Why, 
you ſtupid dog,” ſaid the maſter, « that 
was the very gentlemen he wanted ſo 


much to ſpeak to this morning.” — 


4 80 
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cc So it was, to be ſure,” ſaid the 
hoſtler; « and hang me if I did not 
think I had ſomething to ſay to him 
when I talked to him, and I could not 


for the life of me tell what it was.” 
The maſter then ran to the door to 
look about him; but Walſingham 


bad been long out of ſight, and he did 
not feel enough intereſted in the buſi- 
neſs to ſend after him ; but comforted 
himſelf from his riding twice through 


the town in one day, that he did not 


probably reſide above four or five miles 


off, ſo that they ſhould certainly ſee 


him again ſoon. 
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CHAP, XIX. 

| NOL. Walſingham arrived in the 
evening at Capt. Wharton's, and 
was received with the moſt unfeigned 


cordiality by. that gentleman and his 
amiable wife. Wharton was but juſt 


returned from the aſſizes, and informed 


Walſingham of his friend Ned's very | 
honourable acquittal. The motive of 
the bare- faced perjury, which tended 
to take away the life of this poor lad, 
appeared to both theſe gentlemen to 
have been the reward of forty pounds; 
but what induced the villain who com- 
mitted it to fix particularly on a poor 

obſcure 


| 
ö 
ö 


Walſingham mentioned his having ſeen 


obſcure lad, living at eaſe in a village 
in the heart of Weſtmoreland, 2 
them extremely. 


— 


They paſſed the evening in various 


| conjectures on the ſubject, but hit on 


none that was perfectly ſatisfactory. 
Wharton ſaid he wiſhed to have exa- 
mined the boy more cloſely, as to the 


mode in which he paſſed his evening 
at Marſton; but that upon his waiting 
on him to return him chanks aſter his 
| acquittal, he was ſo affected by the 
warm expreſſion of his gratirude, that 


he wholly forgot his intention ; nor 
could he think of detaining the boy in 


town a moment, who ſeemed eager 
to be gone, and whom he ſuppoſed 


to have returned with old Braddyl, till 


him 
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him on the roof of a machine. Col. 
Walſingham prepared on the next day 
to proſecute his inquiries ; his firlt ſtep 
was to call at Braddyl's cottage. The 
good old man was not then returned, 
but on the ſucceeding day he ſaw him. 


Braddyl was ſomewhat ſurpriſed on 
his return at not finding Ned at home, 
for he had been detained in the aſſize 
town by buſineſs, and had ſuffered 
the lad to gratify his impatience in ſet- 
ting off, as he thought, for Derham 
immediately. Nothing ſatisfactory, as 
to the object of his inquiry, could Col. 
Walſingham obtain from theſe poor 
people, who had been convinced by 
Capt. Wharton, that the Colonel was 
perfectiy unconcerned in the elopement 
of their child, but who did nothing but 
lament 


— — . 
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lament- in, anſwer to all his queſtions : 
In ſhort, after a fruitleſs ſtay of a 
fortnight in the country, he was forced 
to ſet off agun for the metropolis 
without obtaining the leaſt information, 
which might prove a clue to guide him 
in his future inquiries. He then bade 


adieu to his friends, and mounting his 
horſe, put him gently forward towards 


the London road. 


Poor Walfingham was by no means 
in a gay mood when he ſet out on this 
journey. His diſappointment in re- 
gard to little Betſy now gave way to 
a ſubject of grief, to which, indeed, it 
was more nearly allied than he would 
ſuffer himſelf to believe. In a packet, 
which he had received from town, he 
had been informed, that the only news 

| | ſtirring 
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ſtirring in the faſhionable world was, 
that of the approaching nuptials be- 
tween Sir Harry Sapſworth and Miſs 
Derham, which it was thought would 
almoſt immediately take place. Wal- 
ſingham, by muſing long on this ſubject, 
had almoſt reaſoned himſelf into a be- 
lief, that it muſt be immaterial to him 
when they took place, and that he 
ſhould be glad to ſee his couſin well 
married. When his ſervant reminded 
him that the horſes might want baiting, 
he ſtopped them at a houſe, which the 
landlord informed the public, by means 
of an inſcription. on his ſign, was © The 
Old New Inn,” and, having taken a 
Night breakfaſt, proceeded on his jour- 
ney. The fame train of ' reflections 
employed his mind for about eighteen 
miles more, at the end of which he 

| | found 
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found himſelf in the town where he 

had witneſſed the accident of the poor 
fellow's fall from his horſe, and had 
diſtinguiſhed Ned Sanford among the 
paſſengers on the roof of the machine. 
He turned his horſe into the gateway 
of the inn at which he had before ſtop- 
ped, and committing him to. the care 
of a ſervant, ordered a glaſs of moun- 
tain and a cruſt of bread. He threw 
himſelf into an elbow chair, and, with 
a mind harraſſed at once by intenſe 
occupation on the tame object for ſo 
long a time, and by a certain degree 
of bodily fatigue, which always con- 
tributes to render it indolent, was in- 
dulging in a kind of idle vacuity, when 
my. landlord entered with the refreſh- 
ment he had ordered. Aſter two or 
three preliminary bows and welcomes, 
[22746 he 
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he obſerved, that he thought he knew 
his Honour again; that a ſad accident 
had happened the laſt time he had ſeen 
his Honour. af 


e Aye, true,” faid Walſingham; 
ce pray how does the poor fellow do?“ 
« Why, Sir, he was deadly bad at 
firſt,” anſwered my landlord, © and the 
doctor thought he would have died; 
and told him to be fure, that, if the 
fever came on, he muſt prepare for 
his end, and the poor fellow took on 
piteouſly, and deſired, of all things in 
the world, to ſpeak with you, Sir.“ 
&« With me!” exclaimed Walſing- 
ham.“ — Yes, Sir, no doubt, to thank 
you. for all favours ; but you was gone, 
Sir, and to be ſure, Sir, I ſent after 
you, high and low, and my ſtupid 

fellow 
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fellow of an hoſtler: I was ready to 
beat his brains out.”—< There was no 
occaſion for all this,” ſaid Walſing- 
ham; © if the poor fellow only wanted 
to return me thanks, for I do not re- 
collect that I was more intitled to 
them than any body elſe about him.” 
* Why, Sir, to be ſure, Sir, a poor 
man dies eaſier for having ſaid his ſay, 
as the ſaying is—and yet, to my mind, 


; he did want to thank you, to be ſure, 


Sir; no doubt you deſerved it, Sir; 
and yet I could not help thinking ſome- 
thing hung on his mind which he 
wanted to give up; he did take on ſo 
deadly, to be ſure, when you could not 
be found, and ſaid, ſays he, I ſhall die 
a miſerable wretch, if I cannot open 


my mind to that gentleman.” —< Why, 
then, he certainly wanted more than 
| 250 
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to return me thanks.” —© Why, fo I 
thought to myſelf, Sir. Yes, yes, that 
ſtruck me ; upon which, ſays I to him, 
how do you feel yourſelf ? The Lord 
have. mercy upon me,” ſaid he! If 
you want to open your mind,” ſaid I, 
e had not you better ſend for the par- 
ſon ?”—< I have been a great ſinner,” 
ſaid he.— So you have, to be ſure, 
Jem Black,” faid I. — © Black 
Black!“ ſaid Walſingham, „I have 
heard that name before; you knew 
him, then, landlord ?'—<© Knew him, 
aye, aye, I knew him,” ſaid the land- 
lord, ſhaking his head, —<* Oh! I re- 
collect now,” ſaid Walſingham, © ſome 
expreſſions of | yours, as he rode off 
that very day.” —< Between you and I, 
Sir, I do not know a bigger villain 


under the ſun! . You ſeem to have 
a 
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a pleaſant acquaintance, landlord.” — 
The landlord now perceived his error, 
and not willing to boaſt much of his 
intimacy with the biggeſt villain under 
the ſun, drew in his horns a little. 


« ] have no great knowledge of 
him, ſaid ys but I know enough 
to know that. What line of life is 
he in?” ſaid Walfingham. — Lord 
bleſs you,” faid the landlord, © he has 
been every thing—ſometimes a gen- 
tleman, with his high phaeton and his 
girl, and ſometimes without a teſter 
. to bleſs himſelf with! I have known 

him a bailiff's follower. He has been 
two or three times a bankrupt, though 
he was never in trade in his life, He 
has been a. money lender, without poſ- 
ſeſſing a penny in the world! Has 
| praiſe 
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practiſed as a lawyer, and kept an EO 
table; and yet the fellow is fo igno- 
rant in every thing but villainy, that 
he cannot write his own name! He 

has been quite broken down lately, 
and has taken to gentlemen's ſervice!“ 
« Lou ſeem to know ſomething of him, 
however,” ſaid Walſingham; pray 
whom does he live with now?“ — 
« Why, Sir,” faid the landlord, *“ he 
did live with a Mr. O'Farrel, a gen- 
tleman who plays; he ſuſpected him 
of fingering the caſh a little—turned 
him off — ſtopped his wages — and 
ſwore the devil of any thing would he 
give him but a character. He then 
got into Sir Harry Sapſworth's ſervice, 
with whom, I believe, he lives ſtill.“ 
« Sir Harry Sapſworth!“ ſaid Wal- 
vol. I. L ſingham. 
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ſingham. A thouſand ideas crowded 


into his brain at once, and, after a 
| ſhort pauſe, , let me ſee this man 
immediately,” ſaid he.—* Lord, Sir,” 
ſaid the landlord, „he is gone away.” 

% Gone away already, with a broken 
arm !” ſaid Walſingham.—« Sir,” ſaid 
the landlord, © he had no fever, as the 
doctor expected, and was getting bet- 
ter. As he found himſelf mending, 
| he grew very impatient- at his acci- 
dent, which, he ſaid, had delayed 
ſome very important buſineſs, and ſent 
two or three expreſſes, which I found 
were all delivered to our county gaol, 
and the day that he left us a letter was 
delivered to him; upon receiving 
which, he ſaid he muſt ſet off imme- 
diately, and ſent for the doctor, that 
_m_— - 
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ke might make up his arm as well as 
he could for travelling. We attempted - 
to perſuade him to ſtay till he was 
better, but all in vain; off he went in 
a poſt-chaiſe.”—* 1 wiſh to heaven 1 
had ſeen him before he went,” faid 
Walſingham.—** Why, to tell you the 
truth, Sir,” ſaid the landlord, cc I was ö 
almoſt as curious as you about it, and 
when he told me to put his ſpurs up 
in paper. I caught hold of the letter 
he had juſt received, and which lay on 
the table, and certainly did tear half 
off, Which I clapped into my pocket 
while I wrapped the ſpurs in the other 
half; but I cannot make much out of 
ir: You may ſee it, however, Sir, if 
you pleaſe; I have got it in my bu- 

reau.” Walſingham expreſſed a dong 

L2 deſire 
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deſire to read it, upon which the land- 
lord brought him a letter, which had 
been crumpled together to put in his 
pocket, and was ſo torn, that Wal- 
ſingham could barely make out what 
follows : — 


Tou know you promiſed to be 
with me at the time of the trial, in caſe 
any accident ſhould happen : It may 
be true what you give a reaſon for not 
coming before; howeyer, it is in my 
anger at finding myſelf ſo completely 
done. I ſaid ſome things which will 
make it neceſſary for you to be out of 
the way. This was a bad ſcheme of 

yours 3 even forty pounds added to all 
you can give me would have been a 
poor compenſation, for the riſk now I 
muſt off to Botany.” 


'The 
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The ſubcription to this epiſtle, which 
ſtill remained at the bottom, was — 


J. DAVIS, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 
A SCENE AT RANELAGH. 


IHE preparations for the mar- 
and Miſs Derham were now in great. 


Sowveerra wet on on Coe a* 7 h | 
10 Waiuuwn OIP Harry's horſes wer Ce 


ſeen parading every day in the new 
ſquare of Lincoln's Inn, during thoſe 
long hours in which their maſter was 
endeavouring in vain to propitiate the 
prieſts of the goddeſs Delay, who fits 
enthroned there, and receives eternal 
incenſe from the chambers around. 
Miſs Derham was more in public than 
uſual, and always eſcorted by Sir 

| Harry: 
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Harry: In ſhort, the approaching 
union was the topic of common dif- 
courſe, and ſeemed to wait for nothing 
but the conſent of the lawyers. 


It was now the'time of the year when 
the metropolis is in its utmoſt ſplen- 
dor: It wanted but three weeks of the 
birth-day, arid every perſon who withed 
to mix with the faſhkionable' world; 
flocked to Ranelagli. It was on one 
of thoſe nights; when the coaches, 
which were conveying people to this 
place of polite reſort; formed a com- 
plete line from the turnpike-gate at 
Hyde-Park Corner to- the very doors 
of Ranelagh, that a fellow, who drove 
a hackney-coach, through a miſtaken 
policy, forſook the line, and paſſing 
many coaches that had preſerved their 

L4 ſtation, 
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ſation, found himſelf completely ſhut 
out at the end of the avenue, which 
leads down to the houſe from the high 
road. Vexed at the detection of his 
own folly, and probably warm with 
liquor, he made ſeveral attempts as | 
furious as the miſerable ſtate of his 
horſes would permit them to be, to 
break in upon the line. At length, in 
a very unequal conteſt, with a ſplendid 
carriage drawn by a pair of young 
high · ſpirited horſes, the hackney coach 
loſt one of the fore wheels; the coach- 
man was thrown from the box, and 
the carriage reſting on the diſabled 
axletree, was leſt in ſuch a ſituation, 
that it was evident the ſlighteſt degree 
of force beyond that which had been 
exerted, muſt have thrown it flat on 
the ſide, The coach, in the conteſt 

| with 
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with which this miſchief had happened, 
belonged to Sir Harry Sapſworth, who 
was then in it with Miſs Derham and 
another Lady. The craſh of the 
hackney-man's wheel was accompanied 
by a loud ſhriek in a female voice. 


Miſs Derham inſiſted that the two 
ſervants who were behind the coach 
ſhould alight to lend what aſſiſtance 
they could to the perſons who had ex- 
perienced' the accident. This was in- 
ſtantly complied with, and their car- 
riage paſſed on. The ſhrieks from the 
fatlen carriage had been ſeveral times 
repeated in a tone of extreme terror. 
They made an impreſſion on Miſs 
Derham's ear; which at firſt ſhe was 
at a lofs toaccount for. At length ſhe 
ſuddenly exclaimed, „Good heavens! 

L5 ſure 
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ſure I know that voice! It ĩs certainly, 

little Betſy's.} Do, Sir, ſatisfy my cu- 
rioſity,” She could not finiſh her ſen- 
tence before Sir Harry had opened the 
door, and ſprung out. He returned 
in a. few minutes, with a countenance 
which ſeemed to ſhew how much he 

anticipated che diſappointment with 

which. Miſs Derham. would be. affected 
at the news he had to tell. He had 


ſeen and ſpoken with the Ladies, for 


there were two of them, but neither 
bore the leaſt reſemblance to the poor 
little loſt-ſheep. Aſter waiting a con- 
ſiderable time from the throng of car- 
riages, they alighted at Ranelagh. The 
particularly on a brilliant and crowded 


night, by degrees diſfipated thoſe me- 
_ lancholy thoughts. with which the idea 


of | 


w 


of her poor little protege, however 
rouſed, never failed to impreſs the 
mind of Miſs Derham ; and ſhe liſten- 
ed with her uſual complacency to the 
chat of the day, with which Sir Harry 
thought- it his duty to entertain her; 
a duty, the fatigue attending which he 
was the better enabled to ſu pport, by 
reflecting that it could not laſt long, 


After erowding for ſome time thro? 
this faſhionable throng, Miſs Derham, 
who felt herſelf fatigued, was fortunate 
enough to procure a ſeat for herſelf; 
and another for her friend. They had 
been for ſome time ſeated, and Sir 
Harry was ſtanding by them employed 
in a deep diſcuſſion of the comparative 
| merits of two famous Opera ſingets— 
when Miſs Derham ſuddenly exclaimed, 


L6 « Sur 
. 8 
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« Surely I am doomed to be the ſport 
of deluſion this whole night. I juſt 
now. fancied that I heard Betſy's voice, 
and I declare I could have ſworn that 
ſhe paſſed us this very inſtant ! Do, 
Sir Harry, look at that elegant young 
girl with a kind of blue ſaſh, whoſe 
back is towards us.” 


Sir Harry turned round Which! 


Which! — where! where ! — I do not 


ſee !-—Qh ! what that—that girl! — 
Oh! I ſee, in the ſafh ! My dear Miſs 
Derham, what have you got into your 
head ? No more like ber. than—what 
were we talking about—oh | true, the | 
Opera.” Sir Harry had now got into 
the front of the Ladies, and the con- 
verſation was reſumed ; but the thread 


had been broken, and it was reſumed 


by 
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by fits and ſtarts, as it is nnn 
termed, by Sir Harry, who was every” 
moment looking round at the company, 
ll Miſs Derham again interrupted 
him: a eee 
it is certainly,” ——— 


„Where! where l' ſaid Sir Harry. 
« Juſt behind you,“ reſurned Nis 
Derham; © there! there ! I declare 
you have put yourſelf juſt in the way! 

There, to your right. Now you are 
exactly in the way betten 
man ſo awkward. There,” ' ſaid Miſs 
Derham, * I fee her now! I declare 
we will follow her.” She now aroſe. 
Sir Harry took her by-both hands, and 
placed her gently in her ſeat 2 
J ſee whom you mean now,” {aid 
he, and I will ſoon . 

b W 
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who ſhe is. I ſhall find you here when 
T'retuen;” He followed the young 
Lady who had been pointed out to 
him, and returned in about five mi- 
nutes. Nou are certainly out of 
luck in all your hits to night,“ ſaid 
he; © I have ſeen the girl you mean: 
I know her by: ſight; ſhe is a young 
woman of ſome faſhion, and confeſs 
there is a trifling-likeneſs;- but, I aſſure 
you; it ĩs not your little friend.” (It 
does not ſignify, faid Miſs Derham; 
*I am determined to walk and meet 
her.” At theſe words ſhe was attempt- 
ing to riſe again. Sir Harry laid hold 
on her hand, a that vou will not do 
this evening. — Why not ?”—< She 
has leſt the room. I faw her go out 
myſelf. Depend upon if you are miſ- 
taken 3 beſides, how ſhould the girl” 
ode 128 you 


% __ 
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Miſs Derham and her companion aroſe 
to walk. After walking for about half 
an hour, Miſs Derham propoſed re- 
tiring. _ They, ſauntered towards the 
door, and were juſt going out, when 
they were accoſted by a party of Sir 
Harry's acquaintance, who were drink - 
ing tea in che box next the door. Miſs 
Derham had before complained; that, 
fram the fullneſs: of the night, there 
was no chance of procuring any tea; 
and ſhe now whiſpered Sir Harry her: 
wiſhy"to-. obtain 4, ſingle cup. Room! 
and freſh tea had juſt been ordered, 
towards the door, thought .ſhe-beheld- 
the ſame girl, who had been the object 
_—_ | of 


. 
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of her attention twice before in the 
courſe of Ry nne 


— * 
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Fou are combi miſtaken, Sir 
Harry,” ld the, «for the girl I mean 
is but this inftant quitting the room.” 
Asſhe faid this ſhe rbſe from her has 
« My dear Miſs Derham,” faid Sir 
Harry, riſing, and getting in front of 
her, © what time of the moon is it? 
vou certainly feel its influence.” — 
Miſs Derham paid little attention to 
this ſally, but aroſe in ſpite of Sir 


Harry's attempts, to detam her. The 


paſfage, however, was extremely crowd 


ed, and ſhe had completely loſt ſight 
as ſhe.could, with any regard to de- 
coeney do it, ſhe again propoſed going 


5 home; 


— 
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home ; and, taking leave of the party, 
hurried along the paſſage, in hopes 
that ſhe might regain the ſight of this 
Lady in one of the outward rooms. 
In this, however, ſhe was again diſ- 
appointed, and ſhe returned home 
fatigued and vexed : Nor could all Sir 
Harry's efforts engage her in any con 
verſation. When ſhe retired to bed, 
the circumſtances of the evening kept 
her long awake, and, upon comparing 
them with each other, they produced 
in her mind ſuſpicions by no means 
favourable to the worthy Baronet, with 
whom ſhe was deſtined to be ſo ſpeedily 
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C HAP. XXI. 


A DIFFERENT SCENE ar THE SAME 


PLACE. 


— * 4 : F<» „ + - 


"HE more Miſs Derham reflected 
on the circumſtances which had 
taken rb on this evening, and the 
more ſhe combined them in her mind, 
the leſs inclined did ſhe find herſelf to 
doubr the evidence of her eyes and 
cars, or to reject ſome novel ideas, 
with which the conduct of Sir Harry 
began to impreſs her. Her behaviour 
ta him during the courſe of the next 
day, bore in it evident marks of a 

coolneſs 
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coolneſs ſometimes bordering upon diſ- 
guſt, and before night ſhe had come to 
a reſolution, at all events, to delay her 
union with him till her ſuſpicions had 
ſubſided.; determined, if no. circum- 
ſtance. ſhould occur, which might ef- 
fectually eraſe them from her mind, 
rather to undergo the loſs, of any Por- 
tion of her fortune, and even to dare 
che cenſure of the world, than unite 


herſelf” x life I, 8 ich a, a Wan nf nba 


Nee 


i hw principles. It canngh, perhaps, 


fairly be concealed here, that the ſight 
of. Colonel Wallingham on the pre- 


ceding evening, and the delicacy of his 
conduct, which could not be loft on a 


mind framed like Miſs Derham's, 
might have ſome little ſhare in * 
ee te 1 219 

cid 4] eig neh e About 
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About ten minutes before ſhe left 
Ranelagh ſhe faw her couſin enter. 
'The emotion of his countenance when 


their eyes met, which communicated 
itſelf to the gentle heart of Miſs Der- 
ham, gave him infinite credit with her 
for the reſt of his behaviour, which, 
perhaps, had not the cauſe of it been 
ſo unequivocally expreſſed, might have 
hurt and offended her. His eyes had 
no ſooner encountered the face of his 
couſin than he haſtily withdrew them, 
before he thought he was perceived, 
and ſhe was once or twice, during the 
ſhort period of her remaining there, a 
witneſs of the caution with which be 
avokded nn ber Yo 


2 1.01916 1 | 
After her nn W 
lounged in the room, occupied by his 
own 
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own thoughts, till it became very late; 
he then ſauntered flowly out to find his 
carriage, and return home. The night 


was dark, and inclined to rain. The 


outward rooms were occupied but by 
a few people, who had remained later 
than the reſt, and were ** for 


their carriages. 


Colonel Walfngham looked out; but 
could not ſe his ſervants. As he was 


more inclined to muſing than to ſieep- 
ing, he was in no hurry; to return 


home x He leaned himſelf, therefore, 


very contentedly againſt the door-poſt 
of the room, and reſigned himſelf to 


meditation on the ſubject, which was 


then uppermoſt in his mind, and was 


wholly occupied by the image of his 
too lovely couſin, when he was arouſed 
from 
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from his reverie by a dialogue between 
two females, who were ſeated on the 
end of the bench neareſt to the door 
againſt which he leaned ; many of the 
lamps had now expired; the door-way, 
in which Walſingham ſtood, was dark, 
and he leaned his back againſt that ſide 
which was at a right angle with the 
ſeat on which theſe Ladies ſat, they 
could not therefore ſee inn, „ nor could 
he perceive them without putting his 
head forward within the room. This, 
upon firft hearing the voices he did, 
but perceiving they were muffled up, 
on account of the coldneſs of the night, 

ſo that he could not at all diſcern their 
their faces, he withdrew his head pro- 
bably unperceived, as the dialogue, or 
rather monologue, for one Lady only 


altered by her ſighs, was continued 
in 
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in nearly the following ftyle, in a bold 
maſculine voice, and a delivery which 
Walſingham, perhaps, raſhly judged 
to have been-influenced by liquor, for 
the place' and the dreſs of the Lady 
certainly rendered | this highly impro- 
bable; it is unhappily true, however, 
that they did not render it impoſſible. 


cc J like Sir Harry and his airs. 
Pray who is Sir Harry?“ Sir Harry 
Sapſworth, to be ſure! a Baronet, in- 
deed ! a pretty puppy to control me, 
to tell me where I am to go, and 
where I am to come ! I will let him 
know I have had Lords and Dukes 
too who dared not do ſo much. A 
paltry puppy of a Baronet! It was 
extremely imprudent ! and you had 
better go home! and then again, you 
6 ſhould 
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ſhould not have come in, and I inſiſt— 
yes I inſiſt upon your going home. 
Infiſt ! inſiſt upon it! Ah! Sir Harry, 
Sir Harry, you little know me; if 
you think that will do with me!“ — 
« How ſhall we get home?“ ſaid the 
other, in a low, faint, and tremulous 
voice. The Lady went on Not go 
to Ranelagh ! he be hanged, with his 
nonſenſical jealouſies and fears; if he 

could not confide in my conduct, 
why did he truſt me with you? But 
you. muſt not go out of the houſe, 
and this, that and Yother ; it is all 
ridiculous nonſenſe, and I will teach 


his Baronetſhip ſo.” 


The name of Sir Harry Sapſworth 
rendered Colonel Walſingham ex- 
tremely 


* 
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tremely attentive to the harangue of 
this Lady. His curioſity was awaken- 


ed, and before ſhe came to the con- 


cluſion of it, he determined to offer 


them his carriage home, He ſtepped 
to the outſide of the door to inquire - 


after it, and there luckily ſaw his ſer- 
vant, a boy, whom he had lately 
taken, who was unuſed to the town, 
and probably did not know where to 
look for his maſter. He ordered the 
carriage to be brought up immediately, 
and returned to offer it to the Ladies. 
He was juſt going to accoſt them when 
a man entered the room, and walking 
haftily up to them, exclaimed, in a tone 
of impatience, © Good God! what 
can you do here ? Who would have 
thought of finding ycu in this place ?” 
« Well!” exclaimed the Lady, who 
Vol. t. M had 
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had talked ſo long before; but he 
would not ſuffer her to finiſh her ſen- 
tence, —< Do not talk,” ſaid he, bu t 
come along; I have brought a coach 
with me.” 


He then took the Lady under his 
left arm, for the right he was com- 
pelled, from ſome accident, to wear in 
a fling, and the Lady, who had been 
ſilent, taking the arm of her compa- | 
nion, they left the room. Walſing- 
ham, thus diſappointed in the hope he 
had entertained of gratifying his cur!- 
oſity, was going to follow them to 
their coach; but reflected, that by ſo 

doing he ſhould probably miſs his own 

| ſervants, whom he expected every 
moment, and by that means put it out 
of his power to purſue the carriage, 
which 
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which conveyed theſe people to the 
place of their deſtination, which he 
determined to order his own coaohman 
to do, if poſſible, He watched them 
with his eyes as far as he could towards 
their carriage; but loſt ſight of them 
ſoon from the darkneſs of the night 
amid the ſervants and remaining car- 
riages. He now grew extremely im- 
patient for his carriage, and perceiving, 
after waiting in a kind of agony for 
two or three minutes no appearance of 
it, he ſallied out after it; after a ſearch 
of ſome minutes he found it in the 
cuſtody of a conſtable, who was hold- 
ing the horſes; he inquired haſtily 
after his ſervants. 


cc Sir,” ſaid the conſtable, * if this 
carriage belongs to you, I ſent your 
M 2 boy 


———— — — m ʃ 
A. 
= 


— — 
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boy near. five minutes ago to tell you 
that your coachman was not in the 


way; he went off about ten minutes 


ſince in company with another coach- 
man, to drink a pint I believe, and 
\ 


left the carriage in my care.” 


While they were talking Colonel 
Walſingham's coachman returned, ac- 
cording to the common phraſe, above 
half ſeas over; but they waited in vain 
for the boy. Walſingham, after wait- 
ing, ſent every where about to ſeek 
for this lad, whom he taxed the coach- 
man with having ſeduced to drink. 
This, however, the fellow ſtifly denied. 
At length, after a fruitleſs ſcarch, Wal- 
ſingham was compelled to return with- 
out him. He concluded, that if no 

| accident 
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accident had happened to the boy, and 
he could not imagine any which he 
ſhould not have heard of, he ſhould 
find him at home upon awaking in the 
morning ; but he was extremely vexed 
at being compelled, through ſuch a 
train of untoward circumſtances, to 
give up the proſecution of a diſcovery 
in which he might himſelf be materi- 
ally intereſted, . 
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SKETCH OF A YOUNG MAN OF SOME. 


FASHION. 


OL. Walſingham, who did not 
get to ſleep till late, was not up 
when a friend, who had promiſed to 
breakfaſt with him, arrived. This 
gentleman, who was a young man of 
conſiderable family and faſhion, was 
in the guards, and had juſt come off 
the fag (as he termed it) of a field- 
day in Hyde-Park. He ſoon rouſed 
his friend, and obtained his breakfaſt, 
for which his morning's work had 
procured him a pretty good appetite, 

1 ue 
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The converſation rolled on the com- 
mon topics for ſome time, till it turned, 
(as 1s always the caſe between men 
who are not of an adyanced age) on 
women. This was a ſubject particu- 
larly grateful to Walſingham's friend, 
whoſe perſon and face were remarkably 
handſome, and who had, among many 
good qualities, the weakneſs to be very 
vain of them. After running over a 
vaſt many women of faſhion, and at- 
tributing to moſt of them attachments 
which they never dreamed of, fcibles 
which they never felt, and conſtruing 
their moſt ſimple looks and words as 
expreſſive of ideas as ſtrange to their 
minds probably as he was, whom he 
hinted at as the frequent object of all 
theſe, he proceeded to talk of women 
of an inferior ſtyle. Walſingham, who 

M4 was 
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was extremely good-natured, though 
he was but little entertained by theſe 
ſallies, did not feel himſelf inclined to 
| repreſs them harſhly, for he knew the 
heart whence they proceeded to be void 
of malevolence, and, ever glowing 
with indignation at the contemptible 
villainy of ſlandering a woman; in 
ſhort, in theſe little ebullitions of vain 
glory, he was but complying with a 
contemptible folly of the preſent day. 
It was the wiſdom of our anceſtors to 
veil, as well as they.could, all the gla- 
ring features of vanity, conſcious that 


however we doat on her ourſelves, her 
mien is diſguſting to all others. 


It was formerly almoſt an axiom, ] 
dtuat a man who talked of fighting would 
never fight. During the laſt war it 

| was 
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was as much the faſhion to talk as to 
fight, and yet it was never the faſhion 
to fight better. Walſingham, however 
| patiently he liſtened, was not ſorry to 

find the converſation turned, and his 
attention ſomewhat intereſted by the 


beginning of a ſtory which his friend 
had fallen into ; but threatened to con- 
clude haſtily, by exclaiming, . But 
why the devil, Sydney, ſhould I bore 
| you with a long tale of what happened 
to me, though I confeſs I am proud 
of what I did in the buſineſs.” —< You 
will not bore me,” ſaid Walſingham ; 
cc on the contrary, I feel intereſted in 


tit, and, indeed, if I did not, I ſhould 


pay you no great compliment in liſten- 
ing to it at preſent ; for, to tell you 

the truth, I am extremely indolent this 
morning, and I feel my mind inclining 
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to ſome certain thoughts which it had 
much better be without. Mr. Sey- 
mour's tale (for that was the name of 


this gentleman) was nearly as follows: 


I know, Sydney, you will call me 
a coxcomb, and, perhaps, I ſhall run 
the riſk of being laughed at as a 
credulous fool in the progreſs of the 
ſtory I am about to tell. No matter ; 
I really feel, myſelf, that I have ſome 
merit in what I did. 


One morning, about four or five 
days ago, as I was upon the lounge, I 
ſtrolled in to have ſome chat with mo- 
ther Martin. I do.not know whether 
you- are particularly acquainted with 
Martin ; you certainly, however, know 


ww character; ſhe was kept by the 
father 
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father of the preſent Lord : Un- 
der his wing ſhe grew into faſhion; 
her doors are now only open to ſome 
of us; in ſhort, ſhe is in a ſuperior 
ſtyle, and, among other good quali- 
ties, certainly gives the beſt dinners 
and wine of any woman in London. 
J was ſhewn into a back parlour, and 
told that ſne would wait on me in a 
few minutes. I ſeated myſelf oppoſite 
to the door which the fellow had neg- 
lected to ſhut. When I heard the ſtep 
of ſome female, who was quitting the 
front parlour, curioſity induced me to 
riſe and walk towards the door ; and I 
had but juſt reached it, when the moſt 
lovely young girl, I think, I ever ſaw, 
. paſſed by me to go up ſtairs. I was 
immediately admitted into the front 
room, and occupied the ſeat ſhe had 
. quitted. 


| 
i 
* 
| 
1 
| 
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quitted. I was no ſooner ſeated than 


| launched out in praiſe of this girl. — 


« You ſaw her then, my young gen- 
tleman ?” ſaid Martin. — “ That is 
more than I intended, I promiſe you.“ 
« What the deuce,” ſaid I, “do you 


do with fo lovely a young creature 


concealed in your houſe ? You are not 
famous for hiding any thing good that 
belongs to you.” — © Where did ſhe 
pick up that look of innocence ? Not 
here, I will fwear.”—< Do not be im- 
pudent, Seymour.“ Upon my ſoul, 
ſhe has the countenance of virtue and 


' Innocence itſelf,” . And her coun- 


tenance does not belye her. Gent- . 
ly, if you pleaſe, Mrs, Martin ; that 
is rather too much.“ — © You may 
believe me, if you pleaſe ; but may I. 
never live to quit this ſofa, if I do not 

believe 
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believe her to be as modeſt and virtu- 
ous a girl as any in this kingdom.“ 
c Then what the devil does ſhe do 
here?“ “ That is another queſtion, 


my noble Captain.” 


She then, after! ome little heſitation, 
told me, that a man of rank and faſh-- - 
ion had placed her in her houſe, with 
the laudible intention of ſeducing her; 
but that ſo far from prevailing, he had 
incurred her abhorrence, and that ſhe 
now ſcarcely ever ſpoke to him. 1 
did not give much credit to this fine 
ſtory, I aſked to ſee this girl. On 
this requeſt ſhe put an abſolute nega- 
tive. I then threw m y puile to her, 
which was pretty heavy. She threw 
it back again. This kind of repulſe 
heightened my curioſity to ſee this un- 

comeatable 
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comeatable creature. I had now but 
one thing left for it. I knew that 
Martin loved wine. I complained of 

being hungry made her order 4 Sand- 
which, and a bottle of Madeira, 
we chatted over our repaſt for ſome 
time, during which I took care to ply 
my Lady. When I found her in pro- 
per cue, I renewed the ſubject, and 


again threw her my purſe. She began 


to relax. Upon my ſoul, Harry, 
you are a handſome fellow, and if the 
girl ſhould fall in love with you, we 
might make ſomething of her; but 
ſuppoſe the man, who has intruſted her 
tomy care, ſhould find it out? She 
never ſpeaks to him, you know:” "2h 
« Well, will you dine with us ? But 
if he ſhould return Pn © You know 
you juſt told me that he is to dine to- 

| day 
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day with the woman he is going to be 
married to, and will be nailed there for 
the whole evening.” —*< Well, come 
at five.“ 


You may be ſure I did not neglect 
to go. When I arrived I found this 
lovely girl with Mrs. Martin in the 
dining- room. I never beheld a young 
creature half -ſo beautiful, yet, though 
there was ſomething extremely inte- 


reſting in her manners, I could not 
help perceiving a certain reſtraint about 
her, which convinced me that ſhe was 
unuſed to company, and led me to 
conclude, that her circumſcribed ſitu- 
ation in life had expoſed her to thoſe 
temptations under which, I had no 
doubt, ſhe had fallen. 
6 Let 
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Let me paſs over my own conduct 


as quickly as I can; a conduct, which, 


though I afterwards ſtrove to make 
ſome reparation for, it never recurs to 
my remembrance without many pain- 
ful ſenſations. I had made warm love 
to her all dinner time, at which ſhe 
had only looked grave. When the 
cloth had been ſome time removed, 
Mrs. Martin (I believe purpoſely) left 
the room. My ſenſes, inflamed by 
the ſight of this lovely girl, and the 
wine I had drank, I proceeded to ſome 
liberties; at which her modeſty took 
an immediate alarm. I did not, how- _ 
ever, readily deſiſt at an oppoſicion 
| which, notwithſtanding what mother 
Martin had ſaid, I was perſuaded, from 
her ſituation in that houſe, muſt be 
affected. She ſprung from me towards 

the 
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the door which I bolted. * She ſtrug- 
gled ſtill to get out, and ſhrieked vio- 
lently ; but when ſhe found that her 
cries brought nobody to her aſſiſtance, 
ſhe ſeemed extremely terrified. ' She 
grew pale as aſhes, and looked wildly 
about the room. She ſprung a ſecond 
time from my arms, and ran towards 
the window, but I caught her before 
the could reach it. 


When ſhe found herſelf again in my 
power, ſhe ſunk, almoſt breathleſs with 
terror, on her knees.—< Oh! Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe, in a voice ſcarcely articulate, 
e pity, pity me; if you are a gentle- 

man, do not ruin a poor helpleſs girl!” 
I felt extremely ſhocked at this appeal ; 
it recalled me to myſelf: I raiſed her 
gently, and, leading her towards a ſofa 
vol. 1, N in 
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in the room, I placed her on it, and 
begged her, in the mildeſt tone I could 
aſſume, not to be alarmed. The mo- 
ment ſhe recovered her voice, ſhe 
exclaimed— Oh ! my poor father and 
mother !” and burſt into tears. My 
ſweet girl !” ſaid I. “ do not be alarm- 
ed; upon my honour, you are ſafe 
from any farther- inſult, and I deteſt 
myſelf as the author of thoſe you have 
already ſuffered. You have not in 
your company a man of abandoned 
character; little as Thave to commend 
in myſelf, I abhor the ſeduction of in- 
nocence.” — © But, my dear girl, 
continued 1, © why, for heaven's ſake ! 
do you continue in a ſituation ſo dan- 
gerous, if you really have that regard 
| for virtue, which Jam willing to be- 
lieve you have?“ — © Ah, Sir!” ſaid 
| : | the, 
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ſhe, © it is not with my own inclina- 
tion that I am here. I am a priſoner 
in this houſe every ſtep I take is 
watched, otherwiſe, ignorant as I am 
of this town and its inhabitants, I 
ſhould rather truſt myſelf to fortune 
in the ſtreets of it, than remain here.” 
Here ſhe wept again; her ſituation 
touched me.— If,” faid I, © you will 
tell me your ſtory truly, it may be in 
my power to affiſt you; and I ſhall 

be happy to repair my ill- conduct to- 
| wards you, by ſerving you to the ut- 
moſt of my ability.“ 


This ſhe readily promiſed to com- 
ply with: I then forced half a glaſs 
of wine upon her to recruit her ſpirits, 
bolted the door, and made her adjuſt 
her dreſs, which was ſomewhat diſor- 

dered, 
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dered, by the glaſs. When Mrs. Mar- 
tin returned, I took her aſide. I told 
her that I had had the ſtrongeſt proof 
that what ſhe had ſaid concerning this 
girl was true, for my efforts had been 
without ſucceſs ; but as I flattered my- 
ſelf that I had made ſome impreſſion 
on her heart, which I wiſhed to im- 
prove, I begged ſhe would let us drink 
tea tete-I-tete, This ſhe conſented 
to, and when we were ſeated at the 
tea table, my young friend began her 
ſtory. 9 IR 53 | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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